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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


OVERNMENT-HOUSE, in the city of New-York, is erected 
on the fpot where Fort George formerly {tood, fronting Broad- 
way. It was built by act of the Legiflature, and intended for the 
refidence of the Governors of the State. Its fitvation, in point of 
pleafantnefs, is perhaps exceeded by few in the United States, having 
a beautiful profpe€&t of the harbour, of Long-Ifland, Staten-Ifland, 
Governor’s-Ifland, the Jerfey fhore, &c. &c.—We had flattered our~ 
felyes to have had it in our power to accompany the drawing with a 
particular defcription of the building; but in this we are difappointed. ~ 
We fhall therefore avoid faying any thing refpecting the dimenfions, 
&c. of this edifice, in hopes that fome gentleman may hereafter be fo 
obliging as to. furnifh us with a more particular defcription than we 
can give; and fhall only obferve, that the whole of the building appears 
to be executed in a ftile which refleéts much credit on the profeffional 
abilities of thofe who had the direction of it, Meffrs. Robinfon, Mcore 

and Smith. i | 
The view here given is taken from the north-weft corner of the 
Battery, near the end of Greenwich-ftreet: it exhibits a part of the city 

and fome portion of the green and walk on the Battery. 
SRE ESE Eee 
For the’ New-York MaGazine. 
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HE hurry in which we were necefii- 
tated 10 conclude our daft number 
obliged us to omit feveral remarks which 
are, in our opinion, of fome importance. 
We fhall, therefore, introduce them to 
public notice, by way of preface to the 
prefent paper. 

_ Our deign in undertaking this publica- 
tion has been two-fold: GENERALL Y, 
to convey iaformation to our fellow citi- 
VENS; and, PARTICULARLY, to offer 
remarks for the advantage of the perform- 
fs on our ftage. In theexecution of this 
lat parpofe, we mean, uniformly, to ab- 

rve the utmoft impartiality, ** nothing 
Vox, Vi. No, 1. 4 





can never be of ary folid ufe. 


extenvate, nor fet down ought in inalice.”” 
To this end it is necefary that we be 
particular in our remarks; for general - 
criticifm, however it may flatter the pride 
of one, or offend. the vanity of another, 
This we 
have thought it neceflary to mention, be- 
caufe we would not have anyone fuppof: 
that our aim, in pointing out his efrots, 
was to injure him; onthe contrary, We 
hope to make this conduct of our’s, for the 
mott part, to be efteemed as a waar of 
our regard for him who is the fubje@ of 
fuch attention. The remedy aisy ieuit- 
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if good-fenfe and candour make the ap- 
plication, it will be found effetual, Some 
there are in all profeflions, who are tec 
Qupid, or too vain, to derive any benefit 
from inftruction. Wheneverave meet with 
fuch perfans on the ftage, we challenge the 
liberty of pafling them over without parti- 
cularremarks: circumttances may fome- 
times oblige us even to the painful and 
naufeous talk of expofing fuch a perfon ; 
and, asthe general good is our only aim, 
whenever this (hall be our unfortunate lot, 
we fhall execute it with all the fidelity 
which we are capable of, But when we 
foe a performer ftriving to improve, how- 
ever iadiferent he may be at firtt, we thall 
fer down this difpolition in his Favour, and 
endeavour, as far as is in our power, to 
afi? him in his ateempt, dy painting out 
Dis faults as well as bes eucedlencies ; and, 
thereby teaching immigate, 
jadbour for amendment. 
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It is a CARICATURE, not a CHARAEs 
TER. Moopy, (in **TheCountryGirl"} 
om the contrary, is a charaéter copied 
with a mafterly accuracy, from real life, 
Scarceiy any ome who has lived twenty 
years, and. mingled in the world, but has 
had feveral occafions of feeing fuch a per- 
fonage as Moody; and yet, how many 
are there among thufe who frequent the 
Theatre, who do not receive more plea- 
fure from the reprefengation of Twineall 
than of Moody? Varsp, (in ** The Dra- 
matift’’) is another inftance of the fame 
kind with Twiteall. In ‘* The Carelefs 
Hufband,** (a piece which we are inform- 
ed would never gain a houfe in this city) 
Six Crarzes Easy isa moft happy and 
rare imitation of what has been, and ftilt 
is, fxequently obfervable in real iife. There 
are fome exceptions to the truth of thefe 
remarks, as there are fome charaéters on 
the Rage naterally drawn, which, when 
weil pesformed, unifermiy command ap- 
plaute. There are but two ways to cog 
this evil, and one depeads oa the public, 
and one on the piayers. Were the lovers 
of the Drama to enceurage none but good 
plays, mone bet good plays would be pere 
formed. ‘Were only good pliys ro be 
Stoug forware, the pamit would, by 
degrecs, relich nome but what were zoos. 
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were omitted by reafon of the unavoidable 
{cantinefs of time. ‘* The Country Girl” 
partakes of all the fine fpirit and ftrength 
‘of the oLD coMEDY, with fearcely any 
of its licentioufnefs, On this account it 
rifes vaftly above the NRW Or MODERN 
comepy : which, though equally chatte, 
js wonderfully abundant in falfe character 
and iafipid fentiment-—— 


¢ Tw trivial turns, rN borrow’d wit, 

‘¢ In fimilies, that nothing fit ; 

«¢ The cant which every fool »epeats, 

#¢ Town jefts, and coffee-houfe conceits; 
* Defcriptions tedious, flatand dry, 

** And introduced, the Lord knows why.” 


We muft confefs that it would give us 
great pleafure to fee more of the old co- 
medies revived, with fuitable corrections, 
But we fear the Managers will not feel 
themfelves much encouraged to fuch an 
undertaking, by the luke-warm reception 
given to the one in queftion. 

It was our intention to have added 
fomething to what was contained in the 
Poftfeript of our lait number, concerning 
«* TheCarmelite” and ‘* The Quaker ;”’ 
but the unexpected length of the precec- 
ing temarks will prevent. ‘* The Car- 
melite”’ is well known; and ** The Qua. 
ker,’ as it promifes. to be a favourite 
piece, will, at fome future exhibjtion, 
allow us an opportunity of difcafling its 
merits, and thofe of the performers, more 
extenfively, . 
.. 27th. Laft night ‘* The School for 
Wives” and ** TheChildren in the Wood” 
were performed to an over=flowing houfe. 
The fir is the production of Mr. Hugh 
Kelly, and ranks high among modern co- 
medies. The tendency of this play is un+ 
doubtedly moral, and it abounds in excel- 
Isnt dialogue, as well ferious as comic, 
Bat the generat effect is confiderably 
weakened by an inexcufable number of 
plots, and by the neediefs number of pers 
fonages employed in the conduéting and 
wiravelling of thofe plots ; and is cut uP 
by the frequent fhifting of fcene,—Bel- 
ville, Gen. Savage, Conolly, Torrington, 
Mrs:Belville, Mifs Walfingham, and Mrs, 
gp ei -” well wrictea’characters ; and 

© comedy, if well performed, would 
doubtlels be enlinars We are forty to fay 
that it was not well performed lait night. 
All the performers moft not be fuppoted 
#8 included im this general cenafure. The 
parts of Mr, and Mrs. Belville, of Tor- 
Fington, Conolly, Leefon, and Mrs. Tem- 
peft, were all played refpectably ; fome 
excellently, The pee: scene in pare 


ticular, was exceedingly well reprefenved, 
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and appeared to affect the audiénce very 
much. But while we render this juft 
tribute of praife, we muft remark, that 
the effect of the piece was nearly deftroy+ 
ed by fome who had not even committed 
their parts to memory, by the inexcufable 
miftake of introducing the QUARREL 
scenz, between the Captain and Mils 
Walfingham, confiderably before that 
fcene which eccafions the quarrel; and, 
efpecially, by the execrable manner in 
whichGen. Savage was murdered through- 
out the entire reprefentations 

‘© The Children inthe Wood”’ gave us 
inexpreflib'e delight: we never remember 
to have experienced fuch pleafingly pain- 
ful fenfations as ave excited by this little 
drama, which does honour tosthe pen of 
Mr. Rose. The character of Walter 
is wonderfully drawn, and was as well 
exhibited by Mr. Hodgkinfons Mra. 
Hodgkinfon’s Jofephine is (weetly attrace 
tivee But too much praife cannot be bey 
ftowed on Mifs Harding and Mifs Solo- 
mons, who, in f{peaking, in finging, and 
in aétion, furpatied all we could have 
conceived of children of their age. Nei> 
ther muft we forget to commend Mrs. 
Hamiltan, and Mr. Lee, for the able man- 
ner in which they futtained their feveral 
parts. This piece, we fhould fuppofe, 
would have attraétions enough to draw 
even our NOBLEsse fromthe exTATIcy 
REFINED, and SENTIMENTAL region 
of RnouTsS and CARD TABLES, to the 
HUMBLE fphere of RATIONALITY and 
the THEATRE. , 

30th. Lat evening the Theatre was 
filled, either by the attraction of the co- 
medy of *¢ The Dramatift,’’ (by Reynolds) 
or by the name of MadameGarpie, who 
made her firft appearance on our fhage in a 
pantomime, called ‘* Sophia of Brabant, 
of the Falfe Friend.” 

Of “¢ Fhe Dramatift’’ we have fpoken 
in the beginning of this number, in eeia- 
tion to its principal perfonage; and we 
fhail now only add, that iis merit is not 
of a kind to infure either itfelf or its aur 
thor a durable and well. founded reputas 
tion. The fcope of the writer appears to 
be the exhibition of this one pertonage 5 
and thie perfonage is an imaginary being. 
All the other perfons of the drama have 
either no diftin& chara@ter, or are ill+ 
drawn and unfinifhed. The plot likewife 
abounds in the moft ftriking abfurdities 5 
and the intereft being exeited only by 
‘* novel extravagance,’ muft of neceflity 
ceafe when that extravagance is no longer 
novel. 

In refpe€t to the performance we wer 
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with to fay nothing. Mr. Hodgkinfon and 
Mr. King aéted, we believe, as well as 
ujual; but the piece having no new attrac- 
tions for us, was tirefome. To gointoa 
particular examination of the demerit of 
feveral of the performers would be mott 
unpleafant, and we think of little import- 
ance. The comedy has been frequently 
reprefented, and the public opinion has 
already decided on the merit of thofe who 
have played in it, and will now judge, by 
comparifon, of thofe who bore a part in 
its faft exhibition. 

We turn with fatisfaction to a more 
pleafing fubje&. 

*¢ Sophia of Brabant” is of the new 
{pecies of pantomime, and is deferving of 
commendation for the ingenuity and mo- 
rality of its tory. Madame Garpig, in 
the partof Sopra, gave ws a delight al- 
togethernew. Her figure, face and action, 
were enchanting; and the mute eloquence 
with which the communicated to the au- 
dience every varied emotion of her foul, 
fcarcely allowed us to regret that fhe was 
unable to exprefs them in our native 
tongue. The appearance and manner of 
this lady are prepotleffing beyond any ex- 
ample on our ftage; and, we hope the 
Managers will receive, from a ‘grateful 
public, the reward they merit for intro- 
ducing fo fine a performer to its acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Hodgkinfon, as Don Gotort, 
appeared to great advantagee We take 
this opportunity of again noticing Mifs 
Harding. Her a@ion and expreffion of 
countenance were wonderful for one of 
her years, and who is a novice on the 
Rage. 

Jan. 1, 1795. ‘* Robin Hood” and 
** The Midnight Hour” were exhibited 
Jaft evening to an audience unufually 
{mall. 

The merit of the former confitts chiefty 
in the mufic and fhow attached to it. 
Rut Tekin, which was perfectly played, 
furnithes all the entertainment befide, if 
we except the fingle fcene of the courT, 
and which was moft wretchedly mangled 
in the prefent inftance. 

Mrs. Hodgkinfon, Mrs. Hallam, Mr. 
King, and Mr. Carr, appeared well in their 
feveral parts. We are torry not to be able 
to beftow the fame commendation on Mrs. 
Pownall. This aétrefs,. fo inimitable in 
certain lines of playing, feemed wholly 
out ef place in Clorinda; and we hope, 
for the prefervation of that high character 
which fhe fo well deferves, that the will 
not fuffer herfelf to appear in it a fecond 
time. 


«© The Midnight Hour,” though not 


ftrikingly natural, is a very entertaining 
and well written ‘piece, and was played 
unufually well. Mr. Richards, Mrs. Pow- 
nall, and Mr. Hallam (and in the order 
here noted) diftinguifhed themfelves. Mr. 
Martin and Mr. King appeared well; as 
alfo did Mr. Berwick, a new performer, 
in his fhort part. 

2d. Laft night, to a moft crowded 
houfe, were prefented ‘* Alexander the 
Great,” and a new HARLEQUIN panto- 
mime. A fine holiday exhibition. 

3d. ** TheCountry Girl’’ and ‘* The 
Children in the Wood” were repeated laft 
evening. ‘The Managers, by ftriking out 
the only exceptionable dialogue in the 
comedy, have made it one of the moft va- 
luable which our ftage poffeffes. It was 
performed even better than at firft, and 
was apparently better received. Mr. Mar- 
tin was evidently more perfect in the in- 
ftance noticed in our Jaft number; and 
we fhall do Mr. Marriott the juftice to re- 
mark, that he appeared to more advantage 
than we had feen him before. 

‘* The Children in the Wood’’ was 
made complete by the added excellence of 
Mrs. Melmoth and Mr. King, in Lady 
Elinor and Lord Alford, It is now the 
mof finifhed performance, in reprefenta+ 
tion, that ever the American {tage exbi- 
bited. 

6th. We were prefented, laft evening, 
with the tragedy of ‘* Percy, or the Com- 
bat,”’ and the mufical entertainment en- 
titled ** The Quaker, or the Benevolent 
Friend.” 

Percy :—The ftory of this piece isin- 
tereiting, and a bolder hand might have 
beftowed on it great and powerful excel- 
lencies. As itis, it is one of our beft 
ACTING TRAGEDIES. The principal 
faults, in reprefentation, are, the enor- 
mous length of the laft fcene, and the 
little importance given to that leffon 
which muft, ultimately, be confidered as 
the moral of the play. 

With regard to the performance, we 
think, generally, thatit was good. Mr. 
Hallam played as well as we recollect to 
have feen him in tragedy. His geftures 
and the expreflion of his countenance 
were often ftrikingly excellent. 

Mrs. Melmoth and Mr. Hodgkinfon 
appeared, as cuftomarily, to great advant- 
age,particularly inthe PAR TING SCENE. 

Mr. Richards, in a very efpecial 
manner diftinguifhed himfelf; and we 
are happy in having ic in our power to 
remark, that the audience feemed to be 
fenfible of his merit. ; 

The Quaker :"==The humour of this 
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rming entertainment is of the moft 
calie te inoffenfive kind. The cha- 
rater of STEADY, who is the principal 
perfonage, is of that gentle and benevolent 
fort often found among the refpectable 
fociety of Friends, fuch as their founder 
would fearcely have bluthed to wear, and 
fach as We have often wifhed to fee brought 
upon the ftage, inftead of thofe difguftful 
caricatures fo frequently exhibited, and 
which are the joint and defpicable refult 
of ignorance and fpleens SoLomon alfo 
is a perfonage whofe peculiarities could 
hardly fail of banifhing aufterity from the 
vifage of the mo% rigid difciple of the ve- 
nerable Penn. .The termination of the 
ftory, the concluding morsl, the fcenery, 
and the mufic, are all uncommonly agree- 
able and good. 

Mr. King appears to unufual advantage 
in STEADY ; but we think that his prac- 
tice of RISING ON HIS TOES, atcertain 
times, unnatural,and over-done, and that 
it had better be omitted altogether, or, at 
leaft, more fparingly ufed. 

Mr. Hodgkinfon’s Soromon is perfect ;: 
and Mrs. Hodgkinfon was no lefs pleafing 
as GILLIAN. 

We confefs that our entertainment 
wonld be much heightened were the party 
of Luss and Farmer Easy put into 
the hands of M. M. Carr and Prigmore. 

1oth. Yefterday evening was prefented, 
for the firft time on our Theatre, the 
opera of “* The Haunted Tower ;’’ to 
which was added ** The Midnight Hour.” 

“ The Haunted Tower” is truly a mo- 
dern opera, with all the infipidity and 
departure from nature thereunto apper- 
taining. Pleafing feenery, feveral ftrik- 
ing fituations, aad mufic, hitherto unri- 
valled on our ftage, make it interefting 
to a certain degree; and as the Managers 
have, doubtlefs, been at much expence in 
CETTING IT uP, we troft that all lovers 
of mufic will feel willing to endure the 
reft of the piece for the fake of the exqui- 
fite gratification it offers in this refpeét. 

Of the performance, there is fo little 
CHARACTER in this piece, we find fome 
difficulty in making any other than gene- 
ralrentarks. We thought the opera was, 
od the mott part, well played. Oneclaim 
. cre is on us for diftinguifhed comrren- 

ation, and we do not hefitate to declare, 
that the fingle fong of ** Spirit of my 
fainted Sire,” would, in ouropinion, am- 


Ply compenfate for the fatigwe of attention 
to a much more-tedious exhibition. 

oa fhould not have noticed “* The 
~ mh Hour,” having {poken of it al- 
feacy, bat that we withed to capréfs our 
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increafed fatisfa€tion at feeing Mr. Hodg- 
kinfon in the charaéter of the Marquis. 
His prefence gave new life to this pleafing 
after-piece, and rendered what was agree 
able before uncommonly entertaining. 
12th, Saturday evening laft were re~ 
prefented, Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy, en~ 
titled, © I'll tell you what,” and * The 
Children in the Wood.” ef 

The merit of the comedy of “ I'll tell 
you what,” is much above that of the 
ordinary run of comedies, and places Mrs. 
Inchbald’s talents, as a writer, in a ree 
fpe€table point of view. The increafing 
length of this number of the Regifter pre- 
cludes more minute criticifm. 

Meftrs. Hallam and Martin appeared as 
well as heretofore in their feveral parts 3° 
as alfodid Mrs. Pownall and Mrs. Hodg - 
kinfon. Mr. King, it was remarked, 
FELL orf, when compared to his per- 
formance laft winter. We are, however, 
willing to believe, that it was only owing 
to his late illnefs, 

Mrs, Hallam exhibits a fpecimen of 
her beft a€ting in this comedy; and Mr. 
Hodgkinfon’s ANTHONY EvsTon is, 
unqueftionably, one of the moft perfe&ly 
played chara€ters on our or any other ftage. 

We have, almoft every evening, to re- 
gret the indifpofition of Mr. Prigmore. 

*¢ The Children in the Wood” never 
fails to give delight. 

13th. ** The Haunted Tower” was 
repeated laft evening, with the after-piece 
of ** The Bold Stroke for a Wife.” =” 

Having mentioned the opera before, we 
fhail only add, that the mufic, its chief 
excellence, appeared better than at the 
firft reprefentation. : 

The after-piece is an abridgement of 
the comedy of the fame name, now de- 
fervedly negicGed, and not likely to gain 
frefh eftimation in its prefent fhape. It 
were tedious and ufelefs to be particular, 
as we truft it will never be repeated. 

1sth. ** Macbeth’”and ** The Romp” 
were played laft night for the firft time 
this feafon. 

We fhould greatly exceed the bounds 
we have prefcribed to ourfelves, weie we 
to communicate ail thofe ideas which the 
reprefentation of the firft-mentioned piece 
fuggefted tous: at fome future time, per- 
haps, when the tragedy is repeated, fhould 
more leifure and opportunity offer, we 
may enter into a particular confideration 
of it: meanwhile a few remarks fhall 
fuffice. ‘ : 

The reputation of Shakefpere is now 
too well confirmed to receive any injury 
ftom that partial condemnation which his 
greatelt 
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greateft admirers are fometimes forced to. 
pronounce. And as many others have 
preceded us in the work of fault-finding, 
we fhould incur no rifk were we cautioufly 
to tread in their fteps: but it is not with 
Shakefpere himfelf, but with Shakefpere 
as cuftomarily exhibited tous, that we 
are difpofed to quarrel. It has always ap- 
peared to us, that the witches in the play 
of Macbeth might be made to have great 
effe&, and much to increafe the.intereft. 
It has, however, always been our misfor- 
tune to fee them, from a wonderful ex- 
cellence, converted into a fhocking de- 
formity. The dreffes have been uniformly 
bad; and thefe important perfonages are 
placed in the management of low come- 
dians. We fee not thofe fupernatural 
beings, whofe look infpires horror, who 
ride upon the winds, atid who fcatter de- 
folation and diftrefs, fecundity and delight, 
at their will and pleafure—no, we are 
prefented with three old, tattered, beggar 
women—obje&ts calculated to infpire 
loathing and contempt inftead of horror 
and {ubmiffion : and inthe exhibition laft 
night, as if this were not enough, one of 
the performers, (it would be injuftice to 
the others not to mention his name) Mr. 
Nelfon, added grimaces and geftures fo 
ridiculous and difguftful, that the audi- 
ence would have acted with proper digni- 
ty, had they driven him, with hiffes, from 
the ftage, 

We fhall confine ovr remarks on the 
performance to the playing of Macbeth, 
every other character having wanted, in 
our conception, that juftice which we 
hoped to ba obferved. The part of 
Macbeth we confider as having been play- 
ed with general propriety. We fhall ha- 
zard a few remarks, however, upon the 
playing, not doubting but that the regard 
which we have uniformly fhewn Mr. 
Hodgkinfon as an a@tor, will make him 
Jook upon what is faid in its true light— 
as the effet of our efteem for him. 

** If it were done, when "tis done,”” &c. 
We have to find fome fault with the man- 
ner in which the part of this fpeech, near 
the bottom, was Pokens That great ele- 
vation of voice, hurry of utterance, and 
force of emphafis, which increafed from 
*¢ Will plead like angels,”’ &e. to the end 
of the fentence, ftrikes us as unnatural, 
and favouring too much of the old vice 
of the ftage—a turgid enunciation. The 
voice would naturally rife there, but 
fearcely to declamation. 

With the foliloquy preceding the mur- 
der, we have but one fault to find; all 
elfe was excellent, which the ftillnets of 


the audience fufficiently teftified, as in. 
deed their hum did the exceptionable ad. 
What we refer to was the gefture made 
with the apparent intent of catching the 
vifiomary dagger as it paffed by. The 
gefture then made we think misjudged, 

{n the fcene where Macbeth converfes 
with his lady, refpeéting the death of 
Banquo, Mr. Hodgkinfon appeared uni- 
formly well; in particular we felt the 
pafiage preceding ‘* Duncan is in his 
grave.” 

The fupperefcene was perfect, with the 
exception of that part where the ghoft of 
Banguo retires before Macbeth; and 
there, if we do not mif-remember, Mr, 
Hodgkinfon made an addition to the au. 
thor’s words, which did not increafe the 
effet: ** Hence, horrible thadow!" 

‘€ Unreal mockery hence!" are the 
words of Shakefpere: there is no ‘¢ Hence 
I fay.” 

*¢ I have lived long enough,” &c. This 
paflage was fpoken feelingly, and with 
effect. There was alittle too much hurry 
and force in the queftioning of the phyfi- 
Cian, and in the refleCtions on life, where 
it was likened to a WALKING SHADOW 
and A Poor PLAYER. The death was 
as well managed as could be expected on 
a {mall age, where battles almoft always 
become fo burlefqued as to deftroy the ef- 
fect of the beft (ubfequent acting. And 
here we conclude our remarks on Mace 
beth, in which we fhould not have been 
fo particular, did we lefs value him who 
perfonated that character. 

‘¢ The Romp” was better performed 
than ufual; the part of Youne Cock- 
wey having been given to Mr. Martin, 
whofe appearance is more fuitable for it 
than that of the aétor who has heretofore 
played its Were the pexicacy of this 
piece equal to its HuMowR, it would de- 
ferve the favour it has received. ix 

17th. A new comedy, never played in 
this city, (by Holcroft) called ‘* Love's 
Frailties,” was prefented laf evening, 
with ‘* Sophia of Brabant.”” The merit 
of the play is of a kind greatly fuperior 
that of thofe which have been lately 
brought forward in Great-Britain. Mr. 
Holcroft acknowledges himfelf indebted 
to, the German Theatre for fome part of 
his piece, and, from internal evidence, We 
have no doubt, for the moft interefting 
part. ‘The characters of Craic CAM?- 
BELL, his daughter, and the female at- 
tendant,—the fituations in which they 
are exhibited, and the conduét of thofe 
foenes in which they appear, bear marks 


too ftrong of the German pencil toleave 
wi 
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jubt of thelr origin. We confefs 
tees {urprifed to obferve, on the night 
of the firft performance of anew play,and 
of one fo deferving of attention, the lea! 
numerous auditorythat has appeared this 
winter; and we cannot but hope and be- 
fieve, that thecitizens will do juftice to the 
Managers, and atone for their negle, by 
crowded houfes at future reprefentations. 
The ditribution of male charaéters ia 
this comedy does-not- appear to us to have 
been made with the moftenlightened at+ 
tention to the ftrength of the company. 
By a variation in this arrangement, and 
‘by the fubftitution of Mr. King, in the 
part of Seymour, inftead of the per- 
former who now poflefies it, ‘‘ Love's 
Fraiities’ might have been rendered one 
of the-moft perfe&t of ovr theatrical ex- 
hibitions. Nopwithfanding this defective 
diftrbution, few pieces deferve fo much 
attention for the excellence of reprefenta.. 
tion. ‘Mr. Hallam ané Mr. Prigmore ap- 
pear refpectable intheir feveral parts. The 
latter was received with much applaufe, in 
defpite of the difficulties which he yet4a- 
“oured under from.his late illnefs; this 
being his firft appearance fince his con- 
finement. ..Mr,Martin made a great deal 
of James; and we think few will ven- 
ture on the playingof Muscapet, after 
the exquifite performance of it by Mr, 
Hodgkinfon.—Of the female performers, 
Mrs. Hallam and Mrs. Hodgkinfon de- 
ferve uncommon applaufe for the juftice 
done by them:to-Lady Fancourt and 
PavuLina. Seldnm have charaéters been 
better adapted to the difplay of their pecu- 
liar excellenciess NANNETTE, in the 
hazids of Mrs. Pownall, feemed the moft 
impreffive perfonage of the whole. No 
words can convey too high a panegyric on 
cher wonderful aétion. 
20th. Yeiterday evening were exhibited 
“* Notoriety” and ‘ The Children in. the 
Wood.” Of the latter we have nothing 
new to fay, except that the part of Apathy 
‘was rendered much better by the aid of 
Mr. Prigmore. ‘The comedy has the fame 
dsind of merit (though.we think not in an 
equal degree) with <‘ The Dramatitt ;”” 
and nearly the fame kind of faults. The 
Teprefentation offered nothing new, unlefs 
we thould call new the fill more imperfeét 
Performance of certain parts fufficiently 


ill Played before. We beg pardon of Mr. 


Martin, who really gave an importance 
hi Loxp Jarcon, which the charaéter 
ad- not in the hands of the perfon who 


‘Attempted it lat feafon. Mr. and Mrs, 


Hodgkinfon appeared to their ufual advan- 
&% Mefits, King and Prigmore feemed 
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fill to labour under the influence of their 
late indifpofition. . 
22d. Anew performer, and.(as.we are 
informed in the bills) ane never before. op 
any ftage, made his appearance on our’ss 
laft evening, in the charaéter of Mano+ 
MET, in the tragedy. of that name. Se- 
veral circumftances, unfavourable to thia 
gentleman, attended the prefent exhibir 
tion. ZAPuNA and PAL Miga, twoof 
the principal perfons of the dramay are 
therein reprefented as quite young, aod as 
having been educated under the ¢are of 
Manomet from their:infancy. The 
parts were played by Mr. Hodgkinfon and 
Mrs.’'Melmoth ; and the comparifon be 
twixt their appearance and that of the 
gentleman who played MaHoMET, (whole 
afpect and perfon were both more youth- 
ful than.thofe of the: others) efpeeially 
where they fpoke to him as to their fae 
ther, had a very ili effeét.. This might 
have been lefflenedihad Mahomet been are 
rayed in the loofe- Turkish drefs: for that 
would have given both a dignity and fize 
to-his appearance, which would have, in 
fome meafure, remeved the objection. 
Under all thefe difadvantages, the whole 
performance was fuch as very greatly 
arreft the gttention of the houfe; and t 
firft appearance of the perfonater of Ma- 
HOMET wasvery creditable tohis talents, 
and encouraging to the hape for his future 
fuccefs. In ayounger charaéter, and one 
requiring the difplay of the fiery and aGtive 
difpofition of youth, we doubt not that he 
would have appeared ftill: better ; but as it 
was, and in defpite of that embarrafiment 
and .apprehenfion which a perfon in his 
fituation muft of neceffity feel, he con- 
ftantly rofe in the eftimation of the audi- 
tory, fo as to obtain repeated and loud 
applaufes in the laft a&. ~ All thefe are 
circumftances which we hope will encou- 
rage him in his ardnops attempt. We 
have no hefitation in pronouncing him a 
valuable acquifition to our Theatre, and 
shave no doubt that, with proper applica- 
tion, he will fecure a large portion of 
public regard. 
Mr. Hodgkinfon, Mrs. Melmoth and 
Mr. King loft no ground in’ the good 
opinion of the citizens ; and Mr. Richards 
evidently gained. Mr. Martin was un- 
fortunately placed in achara€es nor cal- 
culated to the exercife of his peeves: he 
is, however, above the rifk of lofing any 
reputation by fuch a circumftance. 
Having dwelt fo long on the tragedy, we 
fhall only remark of ** The Agreeable 
Surprife,”’ (which was the aera 
at 
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8 Mathematical. Problem.— Anecdote. 


that it loft no part of its cuftomany power 
of exciting merriment. ' 

24th. Mrs. Cowley’s celebrated come- 
dy, entitled, ‘* A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” 
was prefented the laft evening, with anew 
ferious pantomime, called, ‘‘ The Dana- 
ides ;’” and the whole formed one of the 
moft pleafing entertainments we have beea 
witnefles to this feafon. Mr, Hedgkin- 
fon and Mr. Martin did juftice to the 
charatters they perfonated ; and Mr. Prig- 
more was pretty well in Don Cassar. 
Mrs. Hallam appeared to great advantage 
in Donna Orivia; and Mrs. Hodgkin- 
fon deferved the acknowledgments of the 
audience for the able manner in which 
the played Minetrs, with fo fhorta 
notice, 

** The Danaides” is a pleafing and 
fhowy pantomime... The principal per- 
formers (efpecially Madam Gardie) dif- 
played their talents with reputation and 
efie&t; end the exhibition is fuch as we 
hope may bring both company and profit 
to the Managers. 


The undefigned. length to which this 
ywumber has extended, will Oblige us to 
vary fomewhat from our original delige 
in future. Hereafter we thall ceafe to 
notice particular repetitions of plays, or 
well-known dramatic pieces, unlefs jn. 
duced by fomething uncommon attending 
their exhibition: fuch as fuperior excel. 
lence or faultinefs, a variation in the dif. 
tribution of parts, or the introduétion of 
fome new performer. This willenableus 
to be more minute when proper occafions 
offer; and will afford new opportunity for 
the advantageous profeoution of our plan, 
In this, and in all former attempts, we 
hope to meet with the good withes of all 
friends to a weli-regulated Theatre; and 
once more venture to folicit the further 
afliftance of fuch perfons in the promotion 
and furtherance of our defign. Commu- 
nications, directed “ For the Theatrical 
Regifter,”’ (poft paid) to the care of the 
Editors of the New-York Magazine, will 
be thankfully received and readily at- 
tended te. 





To the Editors of the New-York Magazine? 


GENTLEMEN, 

WO gentlemen of confider- 

able knowledge in the Ma- 
thematics, who lately arrived here 
from Europe, happening to’ dif- 
courfe of the prefent ftate of learn- 
ing in this country, and of the 
{cientific men here, a bet of one 
hundred guineas was depofited be- 
fore réefpectable witneffes, that the 
following Mathematical Problem, 
which had been propofed by the 
Jate Mr. John Ath, in London, 
+748, (and not fince publicly an- 
fwered) could not meet with a 
true Jolution here in three months 
from the, prefent date. Hearing 
much of your Univerfity, and of 
the many private Mathematicians 
in York ftate, it is humbly ad- 


dreffled to them. Public thanks 
and a handfome gratuity fhall be 
given to the ingenious perfon who 
fhall anfwer it. 

B. WORKMAN. 
Philadelphia, Fan. 20, 1795. 





PROBLEM. 

A fpider at one corner of a femi- 
circular pane of glafs gave uniform 
and direct chace to a fly, moving 
uniformly along the curve before 
him: the fly was 30 degrees from 
the fpider at their firit fetting out, 
and was taken by him at the oppo- 
fite corner:—-W hat was the ratio 


of their uniform motions, and the | 


nature of the curve in which the 
fpider moved? 





ANEC 
D* P. of Cambridge, ufed to 
tell this anecdote of Dr. 


Middleton: The Dr. found him 


one day propped up by a bed chair, 
and writing with a defk betore 
him. On feeing the Door, he 
afked him, how long he thought 





DOT E. 
he could live? The Doétor repli- 
ed, ‘Perhaps twenty-four hours.’ 
‘Well then,’ faid he cooly, ‘1 thal 
not have time to finifh what Lam 
about.’ So he ordered the chair 
to be taken away, and refign 
himfelf quietly to his fate. 
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Anecdotes of an Extraordinary Charafter. 


Biographical Sketch of a very Extraordinary Charaer. 
[From Watkins's Hiftory of Bideford.] 


HOMAS STUCLEY wasa 

very extraordinary character, 
and was born June 6, 1681. He 
refided fome tinte in the Middle 
Temple, but never practifed the 
jaw. Retiririg to his native place, 
he conceived the idea of being able 
to difcover the quadrature of the 
circle, and the perpetual motion. 
Such abftract ftudies kept him fo 
much from company,that at length 
he would-not go out of doors. 

By this means he became hy- 

hondraical, and was haunted 
with the dreadful apprehenfions of 
catching feme epidemic diforder, 
or of dying with want; and yet 
he lived in filthinefs, and would 
fcarcely ever receive money that 
was due to him. 

Of his early negle& of pecu- 
miary concerns i is related, that 
fome years after he quitted his 
chambers, a gentletnan who oc- 
— them, feeing fomething on 
a theif over the door, took it down, 
and found it to be an old portman- 
teau, containing among other ar- 
ticles two hundred guineas. 

He hada large quantity of gold 
and filver thrown into a heap in 
his bed-chamber, and as he was 
accuftomed to walking much, he 
had, by his kicking the pieces 
afide, made two paths through the 
heap, which remained fo to his 
death. There was ‘hardly a cor- 
ner in’ his houfe but contained 
money in piles, to which the fpi- 
ders hung their webs in peace. By 
this careleffhefs his executors loft 
confiderable fums. Whenever he 
vouchfafed to receive any money 
it was always put into a bafon of 


water, and remained there for 
fome hours. 


Vor. VI. No. 1. 





He was fond of politics, and 
regularly read the newfpapers. 
When the Duke of Marlborough 
laid fiege to any town in Flanders, 
Mr. Stucley would draw a plan of 
the place upon his kitchen floor, 
which, according to the Devon- 
fhire cuftom, was made of lime 
and afhes, and by the intelligence 
of the newfpapers, he would work. 
at the plan with a pick-axe, fo 
that every conqueft coft him a 
new floor. 

At the acceffion of George T. 
he was obliged to appear at the 
town-hall, to fwear allegiance; 
and the concourfe of peopleaflem- 
bled to fee him was immenfe. He 
wore then a little round hat cover- 
ed with tar, and his beard was of 
an immoderate length. After this 
he never ftirred out of doors. He 
was afraid of having new clothes 
for fear of infection, and becaufe 
he would not fee a new face. 
Though his fervants lived well, 
yet they were always in a ragged 
condition, and could very rarely 
get permiffion to have a new gar- 
ment. . 

He would never fee any of his 
friends, not even his brothers and 
fifter. 

At his death there were two 
trenches in his kitchen, made by 
his conftant walking; ard a large 
pit before the fire, in which he 
ufed to fit. | 

He died about 1738, and at his 
death his body was covered with 
vermin. 

He was interred in the family 
vault af Weft-Worlington. Some 
account of him has been given in 
Dr. Shebbeare’s Letters on the 
Englifh nation, publifhed in 1755. 
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‘to © On the Struéture and Economy of Living Beings. 


For the New-York MaGazine. 
Sxetcues on the Structure and CEconomy of Livine Bernes, 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


HE ftudy of the ftructure 
and functions of living be- 
ings, particularly of man, leads 
the mind to an acquaintance with 
the whole creation. To under- 
f{tand the nature of vifox, we muft 
be acquainted with the theory of 
light and colours (optics). To 
acquire a juft idta of hearing, a 
knowledge of air and found (sneu- 
matics) is previoufly neceflary. 
The nature of /melling, tafing, 
breathing, fecretion and digeftion, 
cannot be underftood without 
fome chemical information. Juft 
conceptions of the means by 
which motion is performed, implies 
an acquaintance with mechanics. 
The phznomena of electricity, 
magnetifm, and the newly difco- 
vered metallic influence, furnith 
ufeful analogies to the ftudent of 
life. The effeéts of various paf- 
fions, affections and fituations up- 
on the human body, lead the ob- 
ferver of them to an enquiry into 
the nature, hiftory, and other cir- 
cumttances of thefe caufes. Thus 
to trace the nature of enthufa/m, 
with its effects upon the body, the 
tenets and cuftoms of the various 
religions fects muft be known. 
To know the influence of liberty 
in preventing and modifying, and 
of flavery in producing difeafes, 
we ought to be acquainted with 
the nature and hiftory of govern- 
ment. Geography enables to judge 
of the influence of temperature, 
foil and fituation, on the bodies 
of animals. Every hittory of voy- 
ages or travels furnifhes ufeful 
faéts to the attentive ftudent of 
organized beings. 
Lhe ftudy of the ftru@ure and 


economy of living beings, tends te 
evolve the intellectual powers. To 
acquire juft ideas in this depart- 
ment of fcience, it is neceflary to 
follow the method of reafoning 
by induétion. Indeed, in every 
branch of human knowledge, it is 
now necefiary that opinions fhould 
be founded on evidence. By pur- 
fuing enquiries in this manner, 
the mind acquires a proper habit 
of reafoning, which is transferred 
by aflociation to the inveftigatioa 
of every {pecies of {cience. 

An accurate and juft knowledge 
of human nature cannot be ob- 
tained by ftudying the natvre of 
mind independent of body. Liv- 
ing beings are mere receptacles 
of fenfations. Their ideas are all 
obtained from the material world, 
through the medium of certain 
organs or fenfes. By contemplat- 
ing nature their energies are alfo 
evolved. Thefe confiderations 
ought to lead the lover of know- 
ledge to an enquiry into the ftruc- 
ture and ceconomy of thofe medi- 
ums through which ideas are ob- 
tained. It is as abiurd to enquire 
intothe conftitution of the buman 
mind without attending to the 
nature of fenfation with its various 
modifications, as it would, be to 
ftudy the attraGtions without any 
relation to matter. Peculiarity of 
ftru€ture, difeafe, and other phy- 
fical caufes, influence the powers 
of the mind and its difpofitions. 
Hence the neceffity of attending, 
not only to the condition of the 
body during health, but alfo te 
the alterations produced in it by 
the action of noxious powers. 

The nature and ufes of /eep and 
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dreams, and the caufes of madne/s 
and idiotifm,cannot be underftood 
without knowing fomething of the 
various fyftems which compofe 
animated beings. The influence 
of faith and imagination on the bo- 
dy, of far in predifpofing to dif- 
eafes, and of jzy, hope, and all the 
exhilirating pajions as preventives, 
all come clearly into view before 
the perfon acquainted with the 

inciples upon which organized 
ase are conftituted. The hi- 
therto myfterious principle, m- 
finél, unfolds itfelf to the attentive 
ftudent of nature. He views the 
dottrine of the a/ociation of fenfa- 
tions and ideas, as the clue to un- 
foldthe phenomena of living mat- 
ter, from the fimpleft organized 
fibre to the complicated mechan- 


ifm of man. 


The prevalent ignorance of the 
ftructure of animated beings in 
this enlightened age is aftonifhing. 
It manifefts a want of curiofity, a 
want of refpec for ourfelves, and 
fhews difrefpe&t for the Creator, 
in neglecting to admire the moft 
admirable pieces of his workman- 
fhip. - Man, particularly, is a m- 
crocofm, a world in miniature: in 
his ftru€ture and oeconomy, are 
manifefted the goodnefs, power 
and wifdom of Gop. 


The only effectual method to_ 


extirpate quackery in medicine, is to 
enlighten the minds of men with 
a knowledge of the make of their 
own bodies. By this means an 
impoftor would alway be deteét- 
ed. The lives of human: crea- 
tures would not be intrufted any 
longer to men who have given 
no teftimony of their abilities. 
There would no longer be a {pe- 
cies of murderers, on whom the 
laws take no hold. A general 
tafte for medical ftudy would not 
havea bad effect, even on regular- 
lybred phyficians. It would a@ 
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as a fpur to theirinduftry. Thus, 
fince the laity have afferted their 
right of ftudying Theology asa 
fcience, the clergy have become 
amore refpectable, learned, and 
ufeful clafs of men. 

A prevalent fpecies of fuperfti- 
tion would alfo be eradicated in 
this way, confifting in unreafon- 
able prepofleffions, founded in the 
nature of the religious’ feét or de- 
nomination to which a phvfician 
belongs. The Jaws of life would 
be found to be general and inva- 
riable. The neceflity of exhibit- 
ing Deifiical, Socinian, Arian, Pe- 
lagian, Methodiftical, Calviniftical 
dofes of anodynes, emetics, &c. 
would be done away. The dif- 
ference of the operation of medi- 
cines on different perfons, and 
on the fame perfon at different 
times, would be found owitig to 
fome peculiarity of ftruéture of 
the bedy, or to fome fingular ftate 
of mind of the patient, and not in 
any circumftance relating to the 
phyfician. Many virtuous, able 
men are, by this fpecies of fecta- 
rian bigotry, deprived of that por- 
tien of public confidence which 
their merit entitles them to, and 
are conftraiued to give up juftice 
for hypocrify, orto ftarve. When 
will men confider themfelves citi- 
zens of the world, children of one 
great family, and not fuffer the 
walls of a church to feparate their 
affections from each other? It is 
as rational to fuppofe, that Mo/es 
and. F/hua fhould have underftood 
the Newtonian Philefothy, in order 
to have conftituted the one a good 
lawgiver, and the other a judici- 
ous general, as to believe that or- 
thodoxy will make a blifter plaif- 
ter produce a better effe& in pleu- 
rify, or caufe the bark to cure a 
fever fooner than heterodoxy. 

Another low {pecies of fuperfti- 
tion wouldalfabe donc away, of at- 
tempting 
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tempting to cure difeafes, by amu- 
lets, charms and incantations. 

A knowledge of the material 
part of man would tend to pro- 
duce more benevolence and juf- 
tice. Confidering that many of 
our failings arife from ftructure, 
difeate, climate, and other phyfi- 
cal caufes, we fhould more clearly 
perceive the propriety of forgiv- 
ing our brother ** feventy times 
feven’’ tranfereflions. Our chari- 
ty would then be induced to co- 
ver “a multitude of fins.” Ina 
word, it would have a tendency 
to make men wifer.and better. 

Medical jurifprudence is a fub- 
ject of vaft importance, as it in- 
volves in it a knowledge of the 
nature and effects of poifons, mad- 
nefs, and ideofy. Cafes of infan- 
ticide, fuicide, and murder, fre- 
quently requireanaccurate know- 

edge of living machinery. 

Boring the prevalence of con- 
tageous difeafes, when the aid of 
phyficians is procured with diffi- 
cultv, or cannot be procured at 
all, how ferviceable is then even 
the moft fuperficial knowledge of 
the nature of animal bodies. A 
perfon poilefling {uch information 
would be enabled to underftand 
and execute the direction of phy- 
ficians, and by this means fave the 
lives of hundreds. 

A few of the caufes which have 
operated to retard the progrefs of 
the mind in the knowledge of or- 
ganized bodies, may be mentioned 
with advantage. 

The different branches of natu- 
ral {cience were formerly, and are 
at prefent in fome meafure a con- 
fufed mafs of indigefted facts. Ge- 
nius.and indvftry can alone from 
this chaos produce fyitematic or- 
der. As fcience progrefles, fcat- 
tered facts become generalized, 
which greatly facilitates the acqui- 
fition of knowledge. This will 


be a work,of time in that depart. 
ment in which we are engaged, 
The progrefs of truth of every 
kind is exceedingly flow. In na 
ture it isthe refult of tedious and 
painful experiment. 

The delicacy of the ftructure of 
organized bodies; the imperfec- 
tion of the fenfes; the length of 
time neceflary for making many 
experiments connected with this 
fubject; the apparent — cruelty 
which muft be exereifed in con- 
ducting others; the neceflity ofa 
frequent repetition of experiments 
to eftablith a general principle; 
and laftly, the prejudices againft 
the diffeétion and examination of 
human bodies, militate againit a 
rapidadvancement of our ideas on 
the ftructure and eeconomy of ors 
ganized machines. 

As the functions of beings arife 
from their ftruéture, and as this 
jtrudture is fo fine as to elude the 
moft accurate obfervation, it is 
eafily to be imagined that this gives 
great latitude for conjecture. This 
fhall not be indulged to an impros 
per excefs in the purfuit of thefe 
obiervations. The opinions ads 
vanced fhall be grounded on the 
folid bafis of facts and ftrong ana- 
logies. Hypothefes have retarded, 
and ever will retard the progrefs 
of fcience. They {weep away the 
facts and accumulated expertence 
of ages. Unhappily for man, he 
cannot relifh fimple, naked truth; 
he mutt lofe fight of it by foaring 
into the airy regions of imagina- 
tion, and muft difguife it with the 
tinfel of fancy. Syftem builders, 
or hypothetical authors, generally 
have too much felf-love to leave 
fufiicient room for candor. They 
form hypothefes, to explain all the 
phzenomena of nature, and where 
they do not apply, facts are dif- 
torted, and the clear light of na- 
ture is fhut.out, They grow old 
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jo prejudice, and perpetuate their 
folly. “Another fanciful genius 
grifes, another hypothefis is 
formed, While thofe of preceding 
ages, with the fatts and experi- 
ments wich fupported them, are 
buried ip oblivion. : This mad ca- 
reer was’ happily checked by’ the 
immortal BAcon, to whom we 
owe a tribute of praife for teach- 
ing mankind how to progrefs. 

A blind attachment to ancient 
opinions is another caufe ‘which 
has operated to retard the progrefs 
éf our department of: fcience. 
Formerlymen did not give them- 
felves the trouble to think, but 
were chained to the fentiments 
of fome great name. In this 
induftrious and inquifitive age, 
“in which there is fuch a ‘rage 
for novelty,” there is fome dan- 
ger of going to the other extreme, 
However, we fhall not reject an- 
cient notions without examina- 
tion, nor adopt modern ones with- 
out refleétion. 

In the purfuit of this fubject, 
this glorious truth ‘fhall Be our 
pole ftar, that happine/s is the'ulti- 
mate end of creation by a 200d being. 
Thebenevolence of the Deity, and 
the do@rine of final caufes, are 
the beft guides for conduéting us 
through the labyrinth of natural 


phenomena, and particularly of 


thofe which relate to Living Be- 
ings. Although, in our enquiries, 


moathaiers © be 


Account of @ Body found cowverted into Hair, = 18 
we fhould fee fpecies at war with 
fpecies, and individuals with indi- 
viduals, prefenting, apparently ene 
fyftem-of devaftation; and when 
we obfervé that organized beings, 
from the neceflity of their nature, 


are fubjeét'to pain and difeafe, 
and that the more exquifité’ their 
ftruture, the more liable they are 
to miféry, ‘we fhall not attribute 
them to‘a want of benevolence ja 
the Ckeator, but fhall endea- 
vour to make it appear, that “all 
things originated mth ross and 
are upheld and direéted by wif 
dom.’ Even death, in @ feften of 
imperfect beitigs, will appear ne- 
ceffary, ‘where living bodies’ aré 
perpetuated and fupported by the 
fucceflive decompofitions and re- 
novations of others.” It*is-‘net 
therefore an evil, for as nature has 
made abundant provifioh for 
bringing and-continuing ws in ext 
iftence, fhe’ has alfo benevolently 
provided means for out diffolu- 
tion, in order that we may’maké 
toom for'our fucceffors. We fiall 
confider the ftation of man in the 
great fedle-of nature as“wifely ‘fixé 
ed, It will not be afked, why he 
was made no greater, or why no 
lefs? It will appear, that the exift- 
ence of a being more, perfeét than 
man, on our earth, in its prefent 
condition, would be; if not impof- 
fible in the nature of things, at leatt 


intolerable to the being. 7. 





it was buried. 


Account of a'Bowy found entirely converted into Wark, a long Time after 


[From the Acts of Leipfic. } 


A, BOUT forty-three years ago 

a4 woman was entéred at 
Nuremberg, in a wooden coffin 
painted black, according to the 
cuftom of the country, ‘The earth 
Wherein her-body was depofited, 
was dry and yellow, as it is for 
the 'moft part in the environs of 
~— ety. -Of three bodies buried 


in the fame grave, this womat’s 
was laid the deepeft in the ground; 
and, there being an occafior to 
make room fora fourth body, the 
grave was dug up anew; but, to 
the great furprife of the digger, 
when he had removed the two 
uppermoft coffins, he perceived 
a copfiderable quantity of hair 

that 
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that had made its way through the pretends, that thefe produétiong 
flits and crevices of the cofthn. may be tranfplanted as vegetables, 
The lid being taken off, there ap- and may grow ina different place 
peared a perfect refemblance of a from that where they firft germi- 
human figure,. the eyes, nofe, nated. He alfo relates, in fome. 
mouth, ears, and all other parts, of his obfervations on this fubje, 
being very diftinét;. but from the among others, that of a tooth |) 
crown of the head to the foles of drawnoutandtranfplanted,which | 
the feet, it was covered with very may appear pretty fingular, : 
long, thick, and frizzled hair. The Though the external furfaceof | 2 
Brave-digger, after examining it bodies is the ufual place for the 
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or fome time, happened to touch grarein of hair, it has, notwith- | 


the upper part of the head;. but 
was more furprifed than before, 
on. feeing the entire body fhrink, 
and nothing at laft remain in his 
hand but a bundle of rough hair, 
which infenfibly afflumeda brown- 
ifh-red colour. 

The learned Honoratus;Fabri, 
Lib. 3.;de Plantis, and feveral 
other authors, are of opinion, that 
hair, wool, feathers, nails, horns, 
teeth, &c. are nothing but vege- 
tables. If it be fo, we need not 
be furprifed to fee them grow on 
the bodies of animals, even after 
their death, as has been frequently 
obferved,. Petrus Borellus, Hift. 
and Obf. Med. Cent. I. Obf. 10, 


{tanding, been fometimes found 
on the tongue, in the interior of 
the heart, and on its furface; in 
the breaft and kidnies; and in o- 
ther glandular and mufcular parts; 
but there is no internal part, where 
it is oftener found than in the 
ovarium of females. This has 
been obferved in three different 
fubjeéts. by Dr. Tyfon, as related 
in the, philofophical colleétians of 
Mr. Hock, who alfo tells us, on 
the teftimony of Mr. Arnold, that 
aman, hangedat Tyburn for theft, 
was found, in a very fhort time 
after he was taken away from the 
gallows, covered over in a very 
extraordinary manner with hair. 











An Account of the Erpour anion, or Tranfparent Orrery, invented by Ay 
Watxer, ALD.S. (Leurer on Natural and Experimental Philofophy to 
the Duke of Gloucefter, Eton and Winchefter Colleges, Sc.) and as lectured 


upon by his fon, W: Wa cxer. 


Stars teach as well as fhine! 


HIS elaborate, Machine is 20 

feet fquare, ftands vertical 
before the {pectators ; and its globes 
are fo large, that they are diftin@ly 
feen in the moft diftant part of a 
theatre. Every planet and fatellite 
feems fufpended in fpace, without 
any. fupport, and. perform their 
annual and diurnal revolutions 
without any apparent caufe. It 
is certainly the neareft approach 
to the magnificent fimplicity of 
nature, and to its jut proportions 
us to. magnitude and motion, of 


Youns. 


any Orrery yet made; and befides 
its being a moft brilliant and beau- 
tiful: fpeétacle, it conveys to the 
mind the moft fublime inftruction ; 
rendering aftronomical truths fo 
plain, and intelligible, that’ even 
thofe who have not fo much as 
thought upon the fubjeét, may ac- 
quire.clear ideas of the laws, mo- 
tions, appearances, eclipfes, tran- 
fits, influences, &c. of the pla- 

netary fyftem. ! 
Scene 1. Exhibibits the Ptolemaic 
fyftem of the Univerfe: This isan 
erro- 
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erroneous fyftem, but, being the 
firft attempt at an explanation of 
celeftial phenomena, and very 
confonant to vulgar apprehenfion, 
it is here exhibited to fhew its er- 
rors, and to convince the unlearn- 
ed how little we ought to truft our 
eves when we ftudy the order and 
economy of the heavens. The 
Earth, according to this fyftem, 
js fixed in the center, the Moon 
js its next neighbour; Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn follow in order; and 
abovethofe, the chryftaline heaven 
of ftars, all which were fuppofed 
to revolve round the Earth (as they 
appear to do) every 24 hours. 
Day and night, twilight, &c. are 
naturally exhibited on this part of 
the Machine. The Earth is a 
tranfparent globe, about two feet 
in diameter, having its feas, con- 
tinents, iflands, mountains, &c. 
fo depiéted, as they would appear 
on the real Earth to a fpectator 
fituated a few thoufand miles from 
it. The planets and ftars revolve 
round it, and an idea of their or- 
bits is communicated by tranfpa- 
rent circles. 

Theaudience in this fcene have 
no light but what iffues from the 
planets, and two fide-fcenes; one 
a fine tranfparent painting of the 
conftellation Orion, with the fixed 
ftars of which it confifts; the other 
a large tranfparent map of the 
Moon, as it appears through the 
greateft magnifying telefcope. 

&> This feene is omitted in the 
Country. 

Scene 2. 
Primary object of this le@ure, ix 
was thought more ufeful to exhibit 
PARTS of the folar fyftem, fepa- 
ately, before a grand Ciiplay was 
made of the whole.. This: {cene 
therefore, opens with only the Sun 
= the Earth. The San: feems 
wipended in the middle of the 


As information is the. 
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theatre, and by {pots on his face, is 
feen to turn round on his axis in25 
days and a quarter: light iffwes 
from his-orb in all direétions; in 
the blaze of which is fufpended 
the Earth, turning on its axis to 

produce day ‘and night, and re- — 
volving round the Sun, to pro- 
duce the feafons: its axis inclines 
23+ degrees from a perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit; and by 
that axis, keeping parallel to: it- 
felf during this annual journey, 
the northern and fouthern hemif- 
pheres are alternately addreffed to 
the Sun, fhewing when ’tis fum- 
mer in one ’tis winter in the other, 
and vice versa. This feene fo 
naturally exhibits the caufe of day, 
night, twilight, fummer and »win- 
ter, fpring and autumn, long and 
fhort days, &c. thata bare:infpec- 
tion of the Machine is fufficient 
to convey the cleareft idea of thefe 
phznomena. 

The Earth in this fcene is un- 
fhackled with meridians or paral- 
lels of ‘latitude; it is a free and 
independent ball, having land and 
water reprefented as they would 
appear to a diftant {peétator on the 
real Earth. But as globes are fel- 
dom feen without thefe appen- 
dages, as an addition to this fcene, 
a globe of two feet in diameter, 
equipped with meridians and pa- 
rallels of latitude, will perform a 
diurnal and annua: motion round 
the Sun, and explain the above 
phanomena on fo large a. fcale, 
that their effeéts on the fmalleft 
ifland may be feen from the moft 
diftant part of the theatre. 

This fcene is furrounded by 
tran{parent paintings of the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac, fhewing how 
the Sun, or rather the Earth, en- 
ters. and paffes. through Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, &c. 

Auxiliary feenes accompany 


this, to dhew how the carth cam be 
ce inhd- 
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inhabited em ali ides; how flups 
and mountains appearatica; with 
fhips moving rounda large globe, 
the laws of planetary motion, tue 
oblate figure of che Harth, dc. 
Scone 3. Conhiits of the Sun, the 
Earth. and the Moon. The ob- 
ject of this ficene is to diiplay the 
cavle of the waxing and waning 
of the Moon, and cf folar and 
ivaar echpies; for this purpose. 
the Earth performs its annua! anc 
diurnal motions, and projects a 
conicz] fhadow oppofite to the 
Sundwring its journey round him. 
The Moon borrowing ber light 
from the Sun, and performing her 
rotation round the Earth every 
29. 12 h. 44 m. will fometimes 
fhew us more and iometimes lef: 
of the enlightened part of her bo- 
dy; bence, when fhe is between 
the Earth and the Sun, her dark 
hile is towards us, and we lofe 
fight of her; and cali this part of 
her period the cuanes. But as 
fhe revolves round the Earth from 
Welt to Eaft (the fame way the 
Earth turns on its axis) ina few 
days we jee her abowe the Sun in 
the Weft, and, feeing a imail part 
of ber enlightened face, call the 
appearance the Horned, or New 
Moon; (for her dark fide receiv- 
ing no reflection of light from any 
neighbouring bedy, cannot be 
feen except in very clear weather) 
as fhe proceeds on her monthly 
journey, when the San fets in the 
Weft, wefee her near our meridian, 
and then the appears an HALF 
Moos, and we fay, the is in the 
firlt quarter; as fhe approaches the 
FULL, more of her enlightened 
face may be feen, and the aflumes 
GN OY AL Or GIBBOUS appearance. 
At the full the is oppofite to the 
Sus, whem the inhabitants of the 
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Earth look at her in the lame di 
rection as the rays of that lu ming 
ry, and ef courte fee the whoie of 
ber enlightened face. ln perfom, 
OE the Other hall oF her journey, 
ihe wanes; and expofing Jefs and 
leis of ber enliginened Side to us, 
again difappears. 

This foene receives illuftration 
alfo from anxiliary aac, before the 
grand fcene opens, as well asthe 
doctrine of eclipfes. 

In the twelve revolutions the 
will make whilethe Larth rravels 
round the Sun, it will evidently 
appear that toe Earth isa Moon to 
her; that fhe does not dhine by 
her own laght; that fhe has no di- 
verfity of feafons; that the turns 
on ber axis every 29; days; that 
her furface 1s mountainous ;* and 
that fhe fhines without fetting, 
every fecond fortnight, on the 
arétic or antarctic parts of our 
globe, during winter. 

Ifthe Moon moved in the fame 
plame or level with the karth, we 
fhould have an eciipfe every full 
and change, but as fhe travels 5} 
degrees to the North of it, ani 
the fame to the South of it, every 
junation, fhe only croffes the plane 
of the Earth’s orbit in two places, 
which places (called the Moon's 
nodes) though in a trackie/s path, 
change their places 19} degress 
toward the Weft every year, aud 
therefore pafs round the beavens 
in 18 years and 225 days, the gal- 
den. number of our calendars 
Hence, when one of thefe nodes 
happens between the Earth 
the Sun at the change, the Moon's 
fhadow is thrown on the Earth, 
and fhe eclipfes the Sun; and if 
fhe comes to the full whea either 
node is oppofite to the Sua, fhe 
falls into the Earth’s thadow, and 

iofes 


* Her mountains by forme have been calculated mine miles high ; bet Mr- Feri 
cheil's Telefcope, which magnific: 6502 times, has reduced het higheft mountamt 


oabout two miles high. 
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16fes for'a fhort time her borrow- 
ed light: hence, as fhe moftly 

afles above or below the Earth’s 
ihadow, we have eclipfes very fel- 
dom. Thefe phenomena are pro- 
duced ia the Edouranion as they 
are in nature, and perfectly evi- 
dent on infpection. 

Scene 4. ‘This fcene alfo con- 
fifts of the Sun, the Earth, and 
the Moon. But the intention is to 
fhew how the Earth and Moon 
agitate one another roundthe com- 
mon center of gravity, and pro- 
duce two tides every 25 hours. 
The Earth’s THREEFOLD motion 
appears in this feene, viz. that on 
its axis, its motion round the Sun, 
and its rnotion round the center of 

ravity with the Moon; it changes 
its figure at the full and change, 
fhewing how the {pring and neap 
tides are produced, by the com- 
bined or counteracting attraction 
of the Moon and Sun. The Moon 
is fo near the Earth (240,000 miles 
ata medium) in comparifon of the 
Sun, (near 100 million of miles) 
that the Moon’s attraction on the 
waters of the ocean, and the air 
of our atmofphere (for there are 
tides in both) is to that of the Sun 
as 10 isto 3. Soat the change of 
the Moon, the attraction of the 
Sun and Moon being in the fame 
direction, a power of 13 influences 
the fea, and we have spRrinc tides; 
but at the quarters of the Moon, 
the two luminaries counteraét the 
attractions of dne another, fo the 
Sun’s power of 3 being taken from 
the Moon’s power of ro, leaves 
only a power of 7 as operating 
upon the fea, and wx ap tides take 
place. 

A tumbler, filled with water, 
may be whirled by a {tring verti- 
cally round the head, without any 
danger of the water falling ont of 
it. ‘Thofe parts of the Earth that 
come fucceffively OPPOSITE totlic 

Vou. VI. No. 1. 
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Moon, perform a much larger cir- 
cle round the center of gravity, 
than the parts immediately UNDER 
the Moon: hence the waters op- 
pofite the Moon are THROWN OFF, 
as it were, by their centrifugal 
tendency, and rife above the com- 
amon level, as well as the waters ex- 
pofed to the Moon’s immediate at- 
traction; thus two tides are pro- 
duced in 25 hours, oppofite to one 
another; and by the Earth turning 
through thofe ftationary protube- 
rances, its waters vife and fall. 
The Sun would produce two 
f{mall, but fimilartides, if the Earth 
had no Moon; therefore the Sun’s 
centrifugal tide being reinforced 
by the Moon’s attraction, when 
fhe is at the full; and the Moon’s 
centrifugal tide being alfo affifted 
by the Sun’s attraction, {pring-tides 
take place at the full of the Moon, 
as well as at the change. This 
{cene alfo receives auxiliary affift- 
ance. ‘ 
Scene 5. Thetranfit of Venus 
having of late been a popular pha- 
nomenon, it is thought proper to 
afford it a fcene, though the ap- 
pearance is far from being ftriking. 
The earth and planets do not move 
in the fame plane, or on a level 
with one another, and therefore 
feldom meet ina right line with the 
Earth and Sun. This has been the 
cafe, however, with Venus twice 
within thefe few years, but will not 
happen again for near an hwndred. 
Her dark fide being towards us at 
the time of the tranfit, the appears 
on the Sun’s difk like a finall mov- 
ing black fpot, giving obfervers an 
opportunity of afcertaining their 
longitudes, by noting the inftants 
the planet feems to touch the Sun’s 
difk, as well as the time fhe leaves 
it. For as half the Earth’s inha- 
bitants may probably fee both the 
external and internal contaéts, they 
have nothing to do butte compare 
Cc their 
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their clocks and watches with one 
another, and the difference of time 
amongit them will fhew how far 
they lie to the Eaft or Weft of one 
another; for as the Earth turns 15 
desrees upon its axis every hour, 
if one perion faw the contact of the 
Sua and planet at twelve o’clock, 
when another faw it at ten, then is 
the latter perfon 30 degrees to the 
Weft of the former, &c. Naviga- 
tion, geography and commerce, 
therefore derived advantage from 
the phenomenon: but aftrono- 
mers received ftill preater fatisfac- 
tion from the opportunity this af- 
forded of afcertaining the diftance 
of the Sun, and confequently of 


the reft of the planets. ” An hori. 
zontal parallax gives very imper. 
fect datum for finding the diftance 
of the Sun; for the femi-diameter 
of the Earth being fo {mall com- 
pared to the diftance of the Sun, 
that the angle of the Sun is too 
{mall to be an objeét of certaig 
menfuration. But by the laft tran- 
fit of Venus, this angle was open- 
ed out to the wHOLE diameter of 
the Earth, and confequently more 
certainly commenturable. 

This is alfo illuftrated by a Side 
Scene, in which the doétrine of 
parallax is made plain to any at- 
tentive hearer. 

(To be continued.) 





The Lives of thefe who from humble fiations have, by prudence and induftry, 
raifed themfelves to opulence or diftintion, are valuable to focicty, as they 


affrd Prong inducements to the praftice of fimilar virtues. 


We therefore 


prefent the following piece of Biography to our renders, which we prefume 


will be acceptable. 


Memorrs of the Life and Writings of Mr. Rosert DopsLey, az emi- 
nent Poet and Dramatic Writer. 
[From the fifth volume of Biographia Britannica } 


Osert Donsiey was born 

at Mansfield, in Notting- 
hamfhire, in the year 1703. The 
humble fituation and circumftan- 
ces of his parents precluded him 
from the advantages of a liberal 
education; and to his misfortune 
in this refpet he has alluded in 
one of his poems: 


O native Sherwood ' happy were thy bard, 
Might thefe his rural notes, to future time, 
Boatt of tall groves, that nodding o'er 
thy plain, 
Rofe tu their tuneful melody. But ah! 
Beneath the feeble efforts of a muie 
Untutor'é by the lore of Greece or Rome, 
A ftranger to the fair Ca talian {prings, 
Whenee happier poets infpiration draw, 
And the fweet magic of perfuafive fong, 
The weak prefamption, the fond hope 
CXpirese 


When he grew up to manhood, 
no better mode of fubfiftence of- 
fered itfelf than that of entering 


into fervice; and therefore he be- 
came a footman to the Honouwr- 
able Mrs. Lowther, in which fta- 
tion his good conduét and abili- 
ties foon brought him into notice. 
Several poems were written by 
him, which excited fo much at- 
tention, that he was encouraged 
to publith them; and this he did 
under the title of * The Mufe in 
Livery.’. The colleétion is now 
little known; but the writer of 
the prefent article remembers to 
have feen it above fifty years ago, 
and, as far as his memory ferves 
him, at fo long diftance of time, 
and upon a flight infpection, the 
work was printed in large 12mo, oF 
what now would be called crown 
octavo, had a handfome lift of 
fubfcribers prefixed to it, and was 
dedicated to Mrs. Lowther. 
What contributed {till was 
Mr. 
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Mr. Dodfley’s reputation, was his 
writing a dramatic piece, called, 
‘The Toy-fhop,’ which being 
{hewn in manufcript to Mr. Pope, 
he was fo well pleafed with the 
delicacy of its fatire, and the fim- 
plicity of its defign, that he took 
the author under his protection; 
and though he had no immediate 
connection with the theatre, pro- 
cured duch a powerful intereft in 
his favour, that his production 
was brought, without delay, upon 
the ftage. It was acted at Covent- 
garden in 1735, and met with 
great fuccefs; and when printed, 
it was received with.much ap- 
plaufe by the public. ¢ The Hint,’ 
fay the writers of the Biographia 
Dramatica, * of this elegant and 
fenfible little piece feems built 
on“ Randolph’s Mufes Looking- 
Glafs.” The author of it, how- 
ever, has. fo perfectly modernized 
it, and adapted the fatire to the 
peculiar. manners and follies of 
the times he writes to, that he has 
made it perfectly his own, and 
rendered it one of the jufteft, and 
at the fame time the beft-natured 
rebukes that fafhionable abfurdity 
pevhaps ever met with.’ 

The pecuniary advantages which 
Mr. Dodfley had derived from his 
firft publication, and from the 
luccefsof hisdramatic fatire, were 
applied by him to a very wife and 
ufsfulpurpofe. In{tead of adopt- 
ing the precarious fituation of a 
town writer, he determined to 
engage in fome profitable bufinefs: 
and the bufinefs he fixed upon 
was happily fuited to his Hterary 
taftey and favourable to his con- 
nections with men of learning. Jn 
1735, he opened a bookfeller’s 
fhop in Pall-mall; and in this fta- 
tion, fuch was the effect of Mr. 
Pope's recommendation and affift- 
ance, and of his own good cha- 
racter and behaviour, that he foon 
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obtained, not only the counte- 
nance of perfons of the firft abili- 
ties, but alfo of thofe of the firft 
rank: and in a few years he rofe 
to great eminence in his profefion. 
Mr. Dodfley’s employment as a 
bookfeller did not, however, pre- 
vent his purfuing the bent of his 
genius as an autitor. In 1736-7, 
he produced upon the ftage, at 
Drury-lane Theatre, a faree, en- 
titled, ‘ The King and the Miller 
of Mansfield,’ which met with a 
fuccefs not inferior to that of 
‘The Toyfhop.’ The plot of the 
piece is built ona traditional ftory 
in the reign of King Henry the 
fecoud. Of this ftory Mr. Dodf- 
ley has made a very pieafing ule, 
and has wrought it out into a truly 
dramatic conclufion. The dia- 
logue is natural, yet elegant; the 
fatire poignant, yet genteel; the 
fentimental parts are fuch-as do 
honour both to the head and the 
heart of the writer; and the cataf- 
trophe, though fimple, is affect- 
ing and perfectly juft. ‘The feene 
lies in and near the Miller’s houfe 
in Sherwood Foreft; and Mr 
Dodfley had probably an addition- 
al pleafure in the choice of his 
fubject, from the conneétion of it 
with his native place. In 1737-8, 
he brought forward another farce, 
entitled, ‘Sir John Cockle at 
Court.’ It was acted at Drury- 
lane, and is a fequel to * The King 
and the Miller of Mansfield.’ 
The miller, newly made a knight, 
comes up to London, with his-fa- 
mily, to pay his compliments i6 
the king. This piece isnot, how- 
ever, equal in merit to the firft 
part; for though the kipg’s dif- 
euifing himfelfin order to put Sir 
John’s integrity to the tet, and 
the latter’s refifting every tempta- 
tion, not only of bribery, but of 
flattery alfo, isingenious, and gives 
aa opportunity for many adimir~ 
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able ftrokes both of fentiment and 
fatire; yet there are a fimplicity 
aud a fitnefs for the Drama in the 
ftory of the former produétion, 
which it is fearcely poflible to 
come up to, in the circumftances 
thatarife from the incidents of the 
¢ Sir John Cockle at Court.’ 

Mr. Dodfley’s next dramatic 
performance was * The blind Beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green,’ a ballad 
farce, which, according to Mr. 
Vitor, was acted at Drury lane, 
in 1739, (meaning, withoutdoubt, 
1739-40) but the writers of the Bi- 
ographia Dramatica fay, in 1741. 
This piece did not meet with 
much fuccefs. In 1745, Mr. Dodf- 
ley wasthe author of * Rex et Pon- 
tifex,’ being anattempt to intro- 
duce upon the ftage a new fpecies 
of pantomime. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been repre- 
feated at any of our theatres. In 
1748, our ingenious bookfeller 
collected together, in one volume 
Svo. the feveral dramatic produc- 
tiohs we have mentioned (and 
which had all of them been fepa- 
rately printed) and publifhed them 
under the modeft title of * Trifles.’ 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle af- 
forded to Mr. Dodfley another 
opportunity of difplaying his po- 
etical talents, in conjunction with 
his loyalty. On this occafion, he 
wrote * The Triumph of Peace,’ 
a mafque, which was fet to mufic 
by Dr. Arne, and performed at 
Drury-lane, in 1748-9. 

Mr. Dodfley, in the year 1750, 
was the concealed author of afmall 
work, which, for a fhort time, had 
a very great celebrity. It was pub- 
lifhed under the following title; 
‘ The Giconomy of Human Life, 
tranilated from an Indian manu- 
fcript, written by an ancient Bra- 
min. To which is prefixed, an 
account of the manner in which 
the faid manufcript was difcover- 


ed. Ina letter from an Englith 
gentleman, now refiding inChina, 
to the Earlof ******? Accord. 
ing to the pretended hiftory of the 
faid letter, as dated from Peking, 
on the 12th of May, 1749, the 
Emperor of China, * very curious 
of fearching after the writings of 
antiquity,’ commiflioned one of 
the Hanlins, or Doétors of the firt 
order, to go on a kind of embatly 
to the Grand Lama, or immortal 
high prieft of Tartary, the chief 
objeét of which was to obtain fome 
of thofeancient books, which were 
fuppofed to have been for many 
ages fecreted from public infpece 
tion. He fucceeded fo far as to 
procure a number of valuable pie- 
ces of antiquity, among which, 
however, none had the preference 
in point of age, or merit, to this 
fyitem of morality, written in the 
language and character of the an- 
cient Gymnofophifts, or Bramins, 
and tranflated in a ftyle remarkable 
for its energy of diction, and fhort- 
nefs of the fentences, and which 
thetranflator judged came the near- 
eft to the force of the original. Be- 
fide this apocryphal introduction 
of the book into the world, it deriv- 
ed fome attention from its being 
elegantly printed on a fine paper, 
with a {mall page, anda very large 
margin, after the French manner. 
But what chiefly contributed to the 
popularity of * The CEconomy of 
Human Life,’ was its being univer- 
fally afcribed to the Earl of Chefter- 
field. This idea was ftrengthened by 
a letter that had been addrefled to 
his Lordthip by Mrs. Terefia Con- 
ftantia Philips, in which, to the 
no fmall furprife of the fafhion- 
able circles, fle had complimented 
him on being the author of ¢ The 
Whole Duty of Man.’ She had 
probably heard an account of the 
Karl’s letters to his fon. However 


this may have been, the notion 
that 
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hat ¢ The CEconomy of Human 
Life’ was written by Lord Chef- 
terfield procured a rapidity and 
extenfivenefs of fale, and a height 
of applaufe, which it would not 
have obtained, if it had been 
known that it came from the hum- 
ble pen of a bookfeller. The 
Monthly Reviewers, though they 
gave to the work the praife which 
it deferved, were not carried away 
with the general report, but ex- 
prefled their doubts concerning its 
authenticity. Upon the whole, 
¢ The @iconomy of Human Life,’ 
is not without a confiderable fhare 
of merit. The fubjecéts are well 
chofen; the advice is good; the 
fiyle is fuccin&, and frequently 
nervous: but the work, in gene- 
ral, is deficient in that ftrength 
and energy, that vividnefs of ima- 
gination, and that luminoufnefs 
of metaphor, which pervade thofe 
parts of fcripture that were in- 


tended to be imitated, and which ' 


occur in many of the genuine 
oriental writings. ‘The popula- 
rity of Mr. Dodfley’s performance 

réduced a number of imitations. 

‘here fpeedily came out, ¢‘ The 
Second Part of the Economy of 
Human Life;’ and great pains 
were taken to perfuade the world, 
that it was the produétion of the 
author of the former publication. 
Nay, this was pofitively afferted 
in the title page, though the wri- 
ter of the firft work had advertifed 
tothe centrery, and indeed had 
repeated his public difavowal of 
making any additions whatfoever 
tothe piece. Another pamphle: 
was intended asa kindof burlefque 
on* The CEconomy of Human 
Life.’ It was entitled * The CEco- 
nomy of a Winter’s Day ;’ and 
though a fhort and hafty produc- 
tion, containet fome pleafant 
ftrokes, andfomefenfible remarks. 
Next followed‘ The Qicogomy of 
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Female Life;’ by a lady, as was 
pretended; but the work was too 
dull and too infipid to have come 
from a female pen. Concerning 
another publication, which ap- 
peared about the fame time, it may 
perhaps be queftioned, whether it 
affumed its title folely from a prin- 
ciple of imitation. lt was entitled, 
‘The CEconomy of the Sexes; 
or, The Dodtrine of Divorce, the 
Plurality of Wives, and the Vow 
Celibacy freely examined;’ and was 
a fenfible and judicious perform- 
ance. We have been the longer 
in our account of Mr. Dodfley’s 
‘Economy of Human Life,’ as 
from the extravagant applaufe 
given it for a time, founded npon 
the fuppofition of its proceeding 
from a celebrated nobleman, it 
affords an inftance of the power 
of literary fafhion; the shiftory of 
which, as it hath appeared ia va- 
rious ages and countries, and as it 
hath operated with refpect to the 
different objects of fcience, learn 
ing, art, and tafte, would forma 
work teat might be ‘highly in- 
ftructing and entertaining. 

Our author’s next appearance 
in the world was in his poetical 
capacity. The fubjeét was * Pub- 
lic Virtue,’ and was intended to 
be comprifed in three books, in- 
cliding, 1. Agriculture; 2. Com- 
merce; 3. Arts. The firft book, 
however, which was publifhed in 
4to. in 1754, was all that was ac- 
complifhed by Mr. Dodfley. ‘It is 
probable that the reception and 
fale of the poem didnot encourage 
him to complete his defign, In- 
deed, to write a truly excellent 
Georgic, is one of the laft efforts 
of the human mind. Perfectly to 
fucceed in this fpecies of poetry, 
requires a Virgil’s genivs, judge- 
ment, exquifitenefs of tafte, and 
power of harmony. 

With regard to Mr. Dodfley’s 
production, 
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production, there are, amid its 
imperfections, a number of beau- 
ties in it deferving of applaufe. 
It contains feveral exalted fenti- 
ments, and the defcriptions are 
often delicate and well expreffed. 
But, at the fame time, the diction 
is ‘frequently too profaic; many 
of the epithets are inadequate; 
and, in fome places, a fufficient 
attention is not paid to the har-* 
mony of the verfification. The 
following addrefs to the genius of 
Britain is pleafing: 
Genius of Britain! pure intelligence! 
Guardian, appointed by the One Supreme, 
With influential energy benign, 
To guide the weal of this diftinguith’d 
ifle ; 
O wake the breaft of her afpiring fon; 
Inform his numbers ; aid his bold defign, 
Who ina daring flight prefumes to mark 


The{lorious track her monarch fhould 
purfue. : 


In the year 1758, Mr. Dodf- 
ley publifhed ‘ Melpomene ; or, 
The Regions of Terror and Pity.’ 
An Ode. This piece we regard 
as one of the happieft efforts of his 
mufe. It cannot, indeed, be com- 
pared with the odes of a Dryden, 
an Akenfide, a Mafon, or a Gray; 
but it contains feveral ftriking 
and beautiful paffages. The two 
firft ftanzas will furnifh no unfa- 
vourable {pecimen of the poem: 


Queen of the human heart! at whofe 
command 
T he fwelling tides of mighty paffion rife, 
Melpomene, fupport my ventrous hand, 
And aid thy fuppliant in his bold emprife. 
From the gay fcenes of pride 
Do thou his footfteps guide 
To nature’s awful courts, where nurs’d 
of yore, 
Young Shakefpeare, Fancy’s child, was 
taught his various lore. 


So may his favour'd eye explore the fource 
To few reveai’d, whence human forrows 
charm: 
So may his numbers, with pathetic force, 
Bid Terror thake us, or Compaffion waria, 
As different ftrains controul 
The movements of the foul, 
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Adjuft its paffions, harmonize its tone, 
To feel for others’ woe, or aobly bear its 
own, 


It was in the year 1758, that 
Mr. Dodfley brought upon the 
ftage his principal dramatic pro- 
duction, which was ‘ Cleone,’ a 
tragedy, acted at Covent-garden, 
This play was offered firft to Mr. 
Garrick; but it was rejected by 
him with fome degree of contempt; 
principally, as it fhould feem, be- 
caufe there was not a charaéter in 
it fufficiently adapted to the dif- 
play of his own peculiar talents. 
Neverthelefs, when it came to be 
reprefented on a rival theatre, he 
betrayed a jealoufy concerning it, 
which added no honour to his re- 
putation. To prevent its fuccefs, 
he himfelf appeared in a new part 
on the firft night of its being act- 
ed. This fcheme had no etfect ; 
for the tragedy rofe above all op- 
pofition, and had a long and 
crowded run; which, however 
was not folely owing to its intrin- 
fic merit; but was derived, ina 
great degree, if not principally, 
from the exquifite performance of 
Mrs. Bellamy, who played the 
character which gives name to the 
piece. The prologue to ‘ Cleone’ 
was written by Mr. Melmoth, 
and the Epilogue by Mr. Shen- 

one. 

An imperfeé& hint toward the 
fable of this tragedy was taken 
from the * Legend of St. Gene- 
vieve,’ written originally in the 
French, and tranflated into Eng- 
lifh, in the lait century, by Sir 
William Lower. Mr. Pope, in his 
very early youth, had attempted a 
tragedy on the fame fubje&, which 
he afterward burnt; and he it was 
who had advifed Mr. Dodfley to 
extend the plan to five acts. 

Thecircumftance of ¢ Siffroy’s’ 
giving his friend directions con- 
cerning his wife, has fome “er? 
6 
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ef fimilarity to ‘ Pofthumus’ or- 
ders,’ in Cymbeline. In the two 
laft atts, the author appears to the 

reateft advantage; Cleone’s mad- 
nefs, in particular, over her mur- 
dered infant, being highly pathe- 
tic. This tragedy has fince been 
revived by Mrs. Siddons; but fo 
{trong were the feelings which her 
exquifite performance of the cha- 
racter of Cleone excited on the 
firft night of acting, that the houfe 
was thin on the fecond night, and 
the play was dropped. The minds 
of the audience were affected with 
fuch real diftrefs, that it over- 
powered the pleafure arifing from 
dramatic fiétion and theatric re- 
prefentation, 

In t760, Mr. Dodfley publifh- 
ed his laft feparate work, and 
which added greatly to his reputa- 
tion: we mean his ¢ Select Fables 
of fop and other Fabulifts.’ In 
three books. This is indeed a 
claffical performance, both in re- 
gard to the elegant fimplicity of 
the ftyle, and the propriety of fen- 
timents and characters. The firit 
book contains ancient, the fecond 
modern, and the third original, 
Fables. Under the laft head, the 
ftories are wholly invented by the 
author and his friends; and the 
third part will not be fotmd to be 
in the leaft inferior to the two 
firft. There are two farther cir- 
cumftances which give an advan- 
tage to the work over every former 
collection of the {ame kind : firft, 
a‘Life of Afop,’ by Monf. Me- 
zirlac; a very learned and inge- 
nious Frenchman; and which is 
the only life of A{op that is con- 
fittent with common fenfe; that of 
Planudes being a ridiculous med- 
ley of abfurd traditions, or equal- 
ly abfurd inventions. The fecond 
san‘ Effay on Fable;’ in which 
tules are delivered for this {pecies 
of compofition, drawn from na- 
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ture; and by which thefe fmall 
and pleafing kind of produétions, 
that were thought to have little 
other ftandard than the fancy, are 
brought under the jurifdiction of 
the judgment. The effay confi- 
ders the fable regularly; firft, 
with relation to the moral; fe- 
condly, the aétion and incidents ; 
thirdly, the perfons, characters, 
and fentiments; and, laftly, the 
language. Our author, before 
he committed his Effay on Fable 
to the prefs, fubjected it to the re- 
vifal of his literary friends, and 
efpecially of Mr. Shenftone. When 
that ingenious and amiable poet’s 
works were publifhed in 1763, 
Mr. Dodfley prefixed to them a 
fhort account of his life and writ- 
ings. Aipecimen of Mr. Dodf- 
ley’s talent at fmaller pieces of 
poetry may be feen at the clofe of 
the third volume of his Colleétion 
of Poems, by different eminent 
hands. By this colleétion, which 
wasextended to 6 volumes, 12mo: 
he performed a very acceptable 
fervice to the caufe of genius and 
tafte; as it has been the means of 
preferving feveral productions of 
merit, which might otherwife 
have funk into oblivion. Another 
plan, which was formed and exe- 
cuted by him, was § A Colleétion 
of plays by old authors, in 12 vo- 
lumes, of the fame fize. This ap- 
peared in 1744, and wasa valu- 
able acquifition to the literary, 
world; but it has been highly im- 
proved in the fecoyd edition, ‘pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Reed, in 1780. In 

the new edition, befide Mr. Reed’s 

excellent preface, fome plays, be- 

fore inferted, are reje&ed; and 

others, of greater merit, are intro- 

duced in their room. ‘That emi- 

nently ufeful {chool book, * The 

Preceptor,’ ought not tovbe for- 

gotten; the defign of which was 

tramed by Mr. Dodilgy, and the 
: execution 
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execution of which was accom- 
plithed by feveral of the diftin- 
guifhed writers of the age. 

In the courfe of his profeffion 
Mr. Dodflev acquired a very hand- 
fome fortune, which enabled him 
to retire from the active part of 
bufinefs. During the latter years 
of his life, he was much troubled 
with the gout, to which he at 
iength fell a martyr, while he was 
upon a vifit to his friend Mr. 
Spence, at Durham. He was bu- 
ried in the Abbey chureh-yard of 
that city, and the following in- 
fcription was engraved on his 
tomb-ftone: 

If you have any refpect 

for uncommon induftry and merit, 

regard this place, 

in which are depofited the remains of 

Mr. Rogpeaxt Dops.iry, 

who, as an Author, raifec himfelf 
much above what could have been expected 

from one in his rank of life, 

and without a learned education; 

and who, as a man, was fcarce 
exceeded by any in integrity of heart,’ 
and purity of manners and converfation. 
He left this life for a beter, 
Sept. 25, 1764, 
In the 61ft year of his age. 

As an author, Mr. Dodfley is 
entitled toconfiderable praife. His 
works are recommended by an 
eafe and elegance which are fome- 
times more pleafing than a more 
laboured and ornamented manner 
of compofition. In verfe, his 
nuinbers, if not fublime, are flow- 
ing; and his fubjects are well cho- 
fen and entertaining. His profe 
is familiar, and yet chafte; and in 
his dramatic pieces he has always 
kept in view the one great princi- 
ple, deledfando paritergque monendo. 


pathetic. 


if 


Some general moral is conftantly 
conveyed in eachof his plans, and 
particular inftructions are dif. 
perfed in the particular flrokes of 
fatire. ‘The dialogue, at the fame 
time, is eafy, the plots fimple, 
andthe cataitrophe interefting and 
Mr. Dodfley’s Effay on 
Fable will be a durable monu- 
ment of his ingenuity.— With re- 
gard to his private character, he is 
equally entitled to applaufe. As 
a tradefman, he -preferved the 
greateft integrity; as a writer, the 
moft becoming humility. Mind- 
ful of the early encouragement 
which his owa talents met with, 
he was ever ready to give the fame 
opportunity of advancement to 
thofe of others; and on many oc- 
cafions he was not only the pub- 
lifher but the patron of genius. 
There was no circumftance b 
which he was more diftinguifhed, 
than by the grateful remembrance 
which he retained, and always ex- 
prefied, toward the memory of 
thofe to whom he owed the obli- 
gation of being firft taken notice 
of in life. Modeft, fenfible, and 
humane, he acquired the efteem 
and refpect of all with whom he 
was acquainted; and it was his 
happinefs to pafs many years in 
intimacy with men of the bright- 
eft abilities, and whofe names will 
be revered by pofterity. 

In 1772, a fecond volume of 
Mr. Dodifley’s works was colle¢t- 
ed together and publithed, under 
the title of ‘ Mifcellanies.’ The 
volume contains * Cleone,’ ¢ Mel- 
pomene,’ * Agriculture,’ and the 
‘Economy of Human Life.’ 
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Time, what an empty vapour "tis. 
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NE year is gone— 
gonclike the wind, 
or as the vapour of the morning 


WaTTs. 


which continueth but for a mo- 
ment. Yet, in this little fpace, 
what a multiplicity of events have 
hap- 
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pened! in this fhort period, 
ri many hearts have been elated 
with joy! how many alfo have 
tated the bitter cup of forrow !— 
Many have amafled wealth, and 
rolled in affluence and plenty, 
while others have felt the pinching 
hand of poverty—-Many have bid 
adieu to worldly things, and hid 
their cares and troubles in the fi- 
lent grave. Oh ‘Time, how {wiftly 
doft thou fly! What is our life? 
It is even nothing and vanity '— 
Man appears healthy and ruddy, 
his cheeks are blooming with 
beautv, hig nerves are vigorous, 
and his countenance glows with 
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animation :—Look at himagain— 
view him ftretched out cold and 
lifelefs—W here is that fire which 
animated his countenance? W here 
are the rofes which played on his 
cheek? They are fled; a pallid 
hue has fpread its influence over 
thofe features which were once 
ftrong and aétive. 

Boaft not, O man! of thy. 
ftrength, nor imagine thou haft 
yet many days to live: before ano- 
ther vear fhall pafs, thou perhaps 
will for ever clofe thy eyes on the 
objets of this world, and join the 
filent dead. A. D. 


Fanuary 17, 1795+ 
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OU afk me, my dear Con- 
stance, whether I fhould 
not like to goto a Ma/querade ? 
If I thonght there was any fuch 
thing as infrudtion or novelty in it, 
I donot know but that I fhould 
like to indulge myfelf in awhim 
of the kind—but there is fo much 
mafquerading in the world every 
day, and fo much difipation at the 
mafquerade, that I fhould be fadly 
put to my trumps to tell what I 
went there for. To make my rea- 
fons more clear, I will ftate them 
thus ;— 

Firftly. There is more mafque- 
rading in the common path of 
life than at the mafquerade: inthe 
latter place, every one thinks him- 
felf difguifed, and can confequent- 
ly come under the dire& cenfure 
of none, either for his words or 
deeds. He, therefore, with a vizor 
on his face, unmatks his difpofi- 
tion, and difplays the every foible 
and inclination of his foul, to the 
ftricteft f{crutiny of his brother 
Naturals. 

Now, if they had Ja donte, after 
thus having given a full view of 
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the inward man, to permit you 
likewife to infpeét the phiz of the 
outward one too a little, you 
might be much benefited by the 
amufement; but as very few peo- 
ple thew their hearts and faves to- 
gether, the good confequences are 
loft. Therefore, 

Secondly. Moft of thofe “ who 
are not afhamed to fhew their fa- 
ces any where,” clap the matk on 
their intentions, and endeavour to 
appear not what they with them- 
felves to be, but what other folks 
fincerely wifh they were; for in- 
ftance, there is your old friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Rofygills, who is 
perpetually commending the grace 
of Humility, and crying out, ** Va- 
nity of Vanities,” whenever he 
fees a pink drefs trimmed with ~ 
yellow ribband, or a crimfon cape 
turned down upon the back of a 
black coat; yet, for all this, he 
would not let old Pacesus have a 
peep at his alabafter hands upon 
any confideration whatever, nor 
could a petition of the whole city 
prevail upon him to ftep upoa 
the pavement, if his fhoes were 
D not 
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not as bright as his wife’s dr2/s 
andirons. 

And Citizen Scribble, attorney 
at law, though he is always fagely 
obferving, that * honefty is the 
belt policy,” and whiat a wicked 
thing it is to take a bribe; yet, if 
vou were atliberty toafk queftions 
of his pur/?, you might find guineas 
there, whofe interefts and defigns 
were as accordant as thofé of the 
Gallic Conqueror, and his Highefs 
the Right Reverend Biftop of O/na- 
burg. 

But you were faying, Cown- 
STANCE, that the introduétion of 
mafked affemblies into any place 
whatever, wasa fign of- its im- 
provement.—The refinement of 
its inhabitants’ manners—that Is a 
miftake—for vitiated indéed muft 
that tafte be, that-finds itfelf only 
or /iperlatively: gratified. at fuch a 
place.—AndI cannot help think- 
ing, that it looks a little queer, to 
fee the Americans, who plume them- 
felves upon the puriry of their man- 
ners and the independency of their 
opinions and fafhions, catching 
with Avidity at the diverfions that 
Great-Britain cafts away, as unfit 
even for the ufe of her luxurious 
offspring—it is fomewhat like 
cutting a holiday jacket from the 
fageid of apiece. This, however, 
is betireen ourfelves, my girl. 





But how do you purpofe to go} 
whom, or what will you rf 
ate? Warriors and Indian ladies? 
and Shepherds, and Deeffes, and folk 
of low degree ?—** No certainly, 
(you tartly reply) we will do a5 
they do in Europe; we will be 
Kings and Queens, and Mightineffs, 
and High Mightine/fes!” hen, for 
your information, give me leave 
to tell you, that you will cut but 
a very indifferent figure in fucha 
Republican city as our famed 
New-York. 

And who knows butthat, while 
you are playing Roy tty, fome 
good Parrists may enter with a 
Guillotine, and fhave off the dia- 
dems. with the heads they covered 
in them, (pour plaifanter) and then 
iow foolifh you would look! 

Upon the whole, Constance, 
I think you had better ftay at 
home and mind your ftudies, or 
come and eéat sifkatoma nuts and 
oly-cooks at my fire fide, where, if 
you pleafe, you may as fully ex- 
hibit the {prightlinefs of your wit, 
and the virtues of vour heart, as 
at the moft brilliant mafquerade, 
with this additional fatisfaction, 
that the di/playing your face, in- 
ftead of diminifhing the beauty of 
your fentiments, will add a new 
luftre to them. 


Yan.1795.  WINEFRED. 
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VIEW OF Ds. LINN’s SERMONS. 


HAVE lately read with great 
| pleafure, a fmall volume of 
Sermons, written by the Rev. Dr. 
Linn, entitled, ** Signs of the 
Times.” “That title is properly ap- 

licable only to the firft and the 
fat difcourfes; yet I fuppofe the 
Doctor imagined it would ferve as 
a pop¢lar motto for the whole. 
Thefe fermons, ia my opinion, 
are written in a fimople and manly 
ftile, andindicate an uncommon 


“three firft centuries. 





foundnefs of judgment in the au- 
thor. I was peculiarly pleafed to 
obferve that vein of piety, and 
that liberal and Catholic fpirit 
which pervade this work. It is 
one ef the moft promifing effort’ 
which has yet been made in this 
country, perhaps I might fay in 
modern times, to reftore Chrifti- 
anity to the fimplicity and catho- 
licifm that diftinguifhed it in the 
I have a re- 

ferénce 
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ference in this obfervation chiefly 
to thofe difcourfes on the ¢/entials 


of religion, and the unity of the church. 


The apoftle’s creed contains all 
thofe articles that were the fym- 
bols of orthodoxy in thofe primi- 
tiveages. And, when we con{i- 
derthe fimplicity of thefcriptures, 
and how little ftudious the facred 
writers were to-give a philofophic 
form to the fyftem of truth which 
they convey to us—when we con- 
fider that they publifhed a religion 
to the whole world, which is 
equally adapted to’ the ignorant 
and the wife, the common believer 
and the philofopher—and when 
we reflect on the neceflary varie- 
tics in the opinions of men, when 
moral principles are attempted to 
be purfued in minute details, I 
imagine Dr, Linn will. be found 
to have given fufficient extention 
to the effeniials of chriftianity. 

I am happy to obferve, that 
in general throughout America, 
while each denomination of chrif- 
tians adheres to the form of wor- 
fhip eftablifhed in its own com- 
inynion, it entertains not a doubt 
of the.piety and fincerity of dif- 
ferent communions. The eflen- 
tials of religion are therefore judi- 
cioufly circumfcribed in this per- 
formance, to that common bafis 
on which we can all meet. 

I fincerely with, with the wor- 
thy author, to fee our liberality 
a little further extended in our 
public intercourfe with one another. 
While each church preferves that 
form of ecclefiaftical government, 
and of divine worfhip, which fhe 
conceives to be beft fitted for uti- 
lity and order—let her give full 
credence to the aéts of govern- 
ment, and to the minifters regv- 
larly ordained in other churches. 


Let them all fhew an open and - 


oa ‘ . 
viuble harmony in. teaching. the 
fame gofpel. A beautiful exa mple 
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of this concord, Dr. Liny jufily 
obferves, is already exhibited by 
the Pre/eyterian, the Congregational, 
and Independent churches, And J 
confefs 1 fee no reafen why it 
fhould not, but every reafon why 
it fhould exift between thefe and 
the Reformed Dutch, the Affociate, 
and even the Epifcopal churches. 
I hope that period of candor and 
liberality fo honourable and ufeful 
to religion, is fpeedily approach- 
ing. - And Dr. Lynn has the me- 
rit of being among the firft,. whd, 
with equa! zeal and judgment, hgs 
endeavoured to break down. the 
difgraceful barriers of ufelefs. dif- 
tinétions, .and to bring together 
on earth thofe who fhall’ at lat 
ieet together in heaven, in the ge- 
neral afembly of the church-of the fur fi 
Or ite . rhenlt 
I agree with him, however, that 
for the fake of -union and-mere 
perfect harmony, the  cacrtiase 
and worfhip of. each -chutth 
fhould, for the prefent at leaft, be 
preferved, in a great meafure, dij- 
tinct; except. by inviting the a¢- 
cafional counfel and aid-of eagh 
others minifters, or by eftablitl- 
ing regular deputations from eagh 
to the public conventions of the 
others, and, Gn proper occafions, 
receiving the clergy of each into 
the pulpits of all. I know no re¢- 
{triction to the utility of this rule, 
but that the invited clergyman / 
fhould facredly conform to the 
rites and the order of that church 
in which he msy happen. to be. 
Thus, like the planetaty fyftem, 
the harmony of the whole wail ke 
preferved, while all move regular- 
ly in their refpedlive fpheres, at 
the fame time, reciprocally im- 
parting to one another their whole- 
fome influences. 
I amnot fo decidedly of the ar- 
thor’s opinion, in the Arft and lait 
Good.men, 
Lars 
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in every age, have been too prone 
to find the extraordinary events 
of their own time in the obfcure 
predictions of the book of Reve- 


lations. They have often pro- 
riounced prematurely beiore thefe 
events have had their full accom- 
plifhment, fo as to be capable, in 
all parts, of being compared with 
the prophecy. Ina generous ar- 
dor for liberty he feems, on fome 
occafions, to go too far in ap- 
proving all the condu& of the 
French nation-——And, in feveral 
of his notes, introduces fome le- 
velling principles that do not per- 
feétly accord with my ideas of a 
well organized republic. To a 


clafs of his readers, thefe princi. 
ples will recommend the work— 
another clafs will forgive them for 
that generofity of heart from 
which they evidently flow. 

I give him full credit, how- 
ever, for his witty and excellent 
farcafm on that drunken politici- 
an and licentious moralift, citizen 
Thomas Paine. It is the beft an- 
{wer his late publication has re- 
ceived, and is, perhaps, all that 
it deferves. Upon the whole, I 
cordially recommend this work of 
Dr. Linn’s, as being among the 


moft judicious publications that 


have appeared in our country. 
IRENEUS. 
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THE LOST SON: AN AFFECTING HISTORY. 


[From Euphemia, a Novel, in 4 vols. 1zmo. by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, author 
of the Female Quixotte. } 


N this very interefting novel, 
Maria Harley and Euphemia 
eville relate various incidents of 
their lives to each other ina feries 
of letters. ‘The latter we find fet- 
tled at Schenectady, fixteen miles 
from Albany,and one hundred and 
eighty from the city of New-York. 
Of this place her hufbang, Captain 
Neville, is commandant; and Mrs. 
Benfon, the writer of the following 
letter, is her friend, who, with an 
uncommon degree of attachment, 


_had followed her fortunes to Ame- 


rica. 
Mrs. Benson to Mrs. Hartey. 


Dear Madam, 

Your reproaches for our long 
filence would be juft, had any 
thing but the fevereft of all cala- 
mitiés produced this feeming neg- 
lect. Your amiable, and now un- 
happy friend, madam, concluded 
her laft letter to you, ina ftrain, 


- not only of content, but joy.— 


Her will wholly refigned to her 
prefent fortune, her heart glowing 


with the moft delightful hopes of 
the future, fhe was eager to com- 
municate to her beloved friend, 

art of the tranfports that filled 

er breaft. Ah! what a reverie, 
in the {pace of a few months, did 
fhe experience! But take the me- 
lancholy tale in order, fince I have 
now acquired compofure enough 
to give you all the circumftances 
of it. 

A friend of Mr. Neville’s, whom 
fome private affairs had brought 
to New-York, accepted his invi- 
tation to ftay a few days with us 
at Schenectady. Mr. Neville car- 
ried him to every place worthy 
his notice; the Falls of Cohas he 
had not yet feen, and a day was 
fixed upon for this little excur- 
fion. Mrs. Neville would willing- 
lv have avoided being of the par- 
tv, the little Maria not bemg yet 
weaned; but Mr. Neville having 
refolved to take his fon with him, 
the tender anxious mother would 
not ftay behind. : 

All our party were in high fpi- 

rits, 
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rits, except Mrs. Neville; her heart 
feemed to labour with fome un- 
known oppreffion, her {peech was 
often interrupted with fighs, an 
air of melancholy overfpread her 
face. I afkedher feveral times, if 
fhe was well; fhe affured me fhe 
feltnoother ciforder, but a ftrange 
tremor on her fpirits, for which 
fhe could not account. 

Obferving Mr. Neville to ap- 
pear diffatisfied at her being lefs 
cheerful than ufual, fhe endea- 
voured to difpel the glocm that 
hung upon her, and met his ¢on- 
tracted brow with her wonted 
{mile of complacency. 

I marked the painful effort—I 
faw the ftarting tears that gliften- 
ed in thofe eyes, which fhe turn- 
ed upon him with an affumed 
cheerfulnefs. Uneafy and appre- 
henfive, I whifpered, ‘ My dear 
Euphemia, you are not well.’ ‘I 
am well,indeed I am,’ fhe replied, 
‘ but my fpirits are uncommonly 
low to-day, that is all.’ 

Our gueft having fufficiently 
fatisfied his curiofity withthe view 
of the catara¢t, our fervants fpread 
acloth upon the ruftic table, in 
the hut where we had dined be- 
fore; and a cold collation being 
sedge we all fat down to it. 

ut the keennefs of that appetite 


whichI had borrowed from the 


air, and unufual exercife, was in- 
ftautly checked, when I perceived 
that Mrs. Neville could not eat, 
but trifled with her knife and fork, 
in order to efcape obfervation. 
‘The gentlemen drank their 
wine pretty freely; mean time, 
my dear Euphemia, heavy from 
fatigue, and yet more with the 
Unufual weight that oppreffed her 
mind, gave the filing infant that 
ung upon her breaft into Fen- 
hy'sarms, who fat next her; and 
reclining her head upon a nofly 
pillow, fell into a profound fleep. 


“9 
Mr. Neville now rofe up, and 
propofedto his friend to walk into 
the woods till the fervants had 
dined, and the carriages were rea- 
dy for our departure. Little Ed- 
ward, then three years old, they 
took with them, that his innocent 
prattle might not interrupt his mo- 
ther’s repofe; and, attended only 
by Mr. Neville’s own fervant, 
they fet out upon their walk. 

Mrs. Neville flept found and 
eafy; I was happy in the hope, 
that this falutary reft would re- 
ftore her ftrengthand fpirits, when 
her maid faid, foftly, ‘ Are you 
not furprifed,. madam, that Mr, 
Neville ftays fo long?’ I had ne- 
ver thought of this circumftance; 
I looked at my watch, and was 
aftonifhed to find it fo late. 

That inftant Mr. Neville enter- 
ed the hut; with wild impatience 
in his look and accent, he enquir+ 
ed if Edward was with us, 

‘ With us!’ faid I, trembling, 
‘ did he not go with you?’ 

‘Oh! Sutton,’ faid Mr, Ne- 
ville to his friend, who had fol- 
lowed him, * my boy is not here!” 

This exclamation was uttered 
fo loud, that it awoke Mrs. Ne- 
ville; her hufband feeing her open 
her eves, rufhed out. of the hut, 
and was followed by his friend. 
Fanny and I remained motionlefs; 
fear and amazement ftrongly pic- 
tured in her face, and, I fuppofe, 
in mine; for Mrs. Neville, fur- 
prifed at her hufband’s abrupt de- 
parture, turned toward us to afk 
the reafon; but at the firft glance, 
fhe uttered a piercing fhriek. 

‘Ah! Lundcrftand thofe looks,’ 
faid fhe, turning her eyes alter- 
nately upon Fanny andme; ‘ fome 
dreadful accident has happened— 
My dear boy! my Edward! is he 
dead? Oh! tell me, I conjure 
you,’ purfued the, clafping her 
hands together, ‘ tell me the truth, 
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is my child dead??Her fuppli- 
cating look and a¢tion pierced my 
heart. ‘* Heaven forbid,’ was all 
I could fay, ‘Then he is not 
dead,’ faid fhe, ‘ heaven be praifed! 
I breathe; from what agonizing 

angs am I relieved! Oh! if you 
see what I felt in that dreadful 
moment of fufpence, which re- 
alized all the {range forebodings 
that havetortured my imagination 
this day !’ : 

Mr. Neville’s fervant that mo- 
ment appeared at the door, and 
rolling his eager enquiring eyes 
about the place, exclaimed— 

¢ Oh! he is not here! he is loft; 
I fhall go mad!’ 

Mrs. Neville, ftarting up, cried, 
‘who is loft?—-My child! tell 
me’— 

¢ Oh! detain me not, madam,’ 

faid he, for fhe held him by the 
arm; ‘ let me go in fearch of him, 
j will find him or never return.’ 
He broke from her loofened hold; 
fhe rufhed out after him witha 
diftraéted pace. Unable to follow 
her, I receivedthe fleeping infant 
out of Fanny’s arms, who flew 
after her miferable miftrefs, and 
both were in an inftant concealed 
from my fight by the impervious 
woods. 
Thus. defolate, alone, my heart 
torn withanguifh, expecting every 
moment to hear of fome new ca- 
lamity, no creature of whom I 
could make asy enquiries, for all 
our people had difperfed them- 
felves about the foreft in fearch of 
the dear loft boy; trembling left 
the baby fhould awake, and preft 
by wants I had no means.of fup- 
plying, rend my affli¢ted heart 
with ats tender wailings, I aban- 
doned myfelf, I own it, for a few 
moments, to defpair. 

RefleGion at length returned, 
and brought with it fober coun- 
cils. 


‘ Is this,’ faid I to myfelf, ‘ the 
part of a Chriftian, to thrink thys 
meanly in the hour of tra) 
Where is that confidence in the 
goodnefs, that refigration to the 
will of God, which, till I was 
called upon to exert it, I thought 
I poffefled? Alas! in health ang 
happy days, it is eafy to talk of 
putting our truft in God; we re. 
dily truft him. for life when we 
have health, for necefiaries when 
we have competence, and for de. 
liverence when we have efcaped 
from any danger; but when dan- 
gers affault, when calamities op- 
prefs us, we forget that he is 
powerful to fave, and compal- 
fionate to relieve.’ 

I purfued this train of thought; 
and every moment, as a pious re- 
fignation gained upon my foul, I 
bleffed, I adored the facred power 
of religion, that could thus pro- 
duce good out of evil, and make 
my prefent affliction the means af 
attaining eternal happinefs. 

The calm uninterrupted fleep 
of the infant afforded in my ab 
tered mind matter for gratitude 
and praife; for how could I have 
ftilled izs cries, or procured a2) 
food for it in this defert, unuled, 
as it had hitherto been, to any 
nourifhment but its fond mother’s 
milk.—It flept, while I wept over 
it with tendernefs, and prayed 
with fervor. 

At length, I heard the found of 
fteps, I turned my eager eves, my 
beloved Euphemia appeared, Mr. 
Sutton and her faithful Fanny fup- 
porting her. Now quick, now 
flow, was her faltering pace; her 
countenance pale as death; her 
eyes, One inftant raifed to heaven 
with fupplicating tears, the nest 
in wild defpondence fixed on. the 
ground; her clofed hands wring: 
ing each other as if fhe would 
burft their finews. 
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She threw herfelf on the bank 
befide me, without uttering a 
word; one tender ot fhe caft 
upon her fleeping infant in my 
ee] then burt into a flood of 
tears. 

Mr. Sutton begged her to com- 
pofe herfelf if polit le, faying; he 
would go again uito ‘the woods, 
and never give over his fearch till 
he could bring her fome news of 
her fon. He went away inftantly; 
and I took occafion from his laft 
words, to draw fome motives of 
confolation for her. 

‘Oh! do not amufe me with 
falfe hopes,’ faid fhe: ¢ I flall ne- 
ver more fee’ my child. He is, 
doubt it not, he is a prey to fa- 
vage beafts, or favage men, ftill 
worfe than beafts. Oh! thou de- 
light of my heart and eyes, was 
this the fate to which thou’ wert 
born ?—Mangled, torn, devoured.’ 

At this fad thought fhe fhrieked 
aloud, and funk lifelefs into Fan- 
ny’s arms, With difficulty we 
recovered her; but it was but for 
a moment; fucceffive fainting fits 
made us tremble for her life. 

Still I indulged fome gleams of 
hape, that the fweet boy might 
yet be found. But when Mr. 
Neville returned, his frantic looks 
proclaimed the irremediable cala- 
mity. 

‘He is loft! groaned he out, 

“he is gone !—for ever ‘gone ! 
_ ‘An? cried I, ¢ feehere,” point- 
Ing to his wife, who lay pale and 
motionlefs on Fanny’s knees. He 
gazed on her for a moment— 

* What is to be done?’ faid he, 
“tell me, advife me.’ 

‘By all means,’ faid Me. Sut- 
ton, * let. Mrs.. Neville be carried 
home; place her in the carriage, 
thus infenfible as the is; believe 
it, when the recovers fenfe and 
thought, it will be difficult ‘to get 

from hence.’ 
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This, in the fad extremity to 
which we were reduced, was the 
beft thing that could be done: 
Fanny got into the coach and re- 
ceived her, ftill fainting, in her 
arms; I poerr myfelf oppofite.to 

t 


them with the child, whofe fleep 
feemed, by providence, to be pro- 
longed for our comfort: : 

Mr. Neville declared he would 
not leave the place, but continue 
in fearch till he found his fon dead 
or alive. His friend ftaid with 
him, and the unhappy fervant to 
whofe care the child had been en+ 
trufted. 

This man, in his looks and be- 
haviour, exprefled the moft poig- 
ant remorfe and agonizing grief; 
accufing himfelf, with floods of 
tears, of being the caufe of what 
had happenéd. It feems thelittle 
boy, tired with walking, defired 
to fit down under a tree, till his 
father and Mr. Sutton, who chofe 
to go further, returned; William 
fat down with him. Overcome 


‘with the heat, and lulled by the 


dafhing found ofthe cataraét which 
may be heard at a great diftance, 
they fell afleep. 

The man awaking, miffed the 
childy and not yer much alarmed, 
fuppofing he had only ftrayed 4 
few faces from him, called him fe- 
veral times aloud, and ran about 
in fearch of him. ' Not: finding 
him, his fears increafed ; he Wah- 
dered through the woods, {till cal- 
ling him in vain; then fondly 
hoping, that he fhould meet him, 
perhaps, in the place where he 
had fo unfortunately fallen afleep, 
he returned thither; but imftead 
of the child, faw Mr. Sutton and 
his mafter, who were looking for 
them. 

Mr. Neville feeing him alone, 
exclaimed, with an eager look and 
tone, * Where is Edward? The 
mun; confounded, terrified, amaz- 
Cu, 
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ed, .anfwered not a,word. Mr. 
Neville, in a tranf{port of fear and 
rage, feized him .by the collar, 
and giving him a violent {heke, 
‘ Rafcal,’ faid he, * have you loft 
my fon?’ 7 

« Oh, Sir!’ cried the trembling 
wretch, * the child, tired with 
walking, fell afleep upon my 
knees; unhappily I fell afleep like- 
wife, and when I awaked, he was 
gone; I have been in fearch of 
him ever fince.’ 

Mr. Neville, now worked up 
almoft to a delirium of fury, drew 
his fword, and had not Mr.Sutton 
held his arm, the poor fellow had 
fallen a victim to the tempeft that 
raged within his foul. : 

‘Let us go in fearch of your 

child,’ faid his friend to him; * let 
us take different ways.” 
_& What hope of finding him 
fafe in thefe wild woods?’ faid the 
fighing father:—‘ Ere this he is 
become a prey to fome furious 
animal, or fome inhuman favage. 
—My fears diftrac& me.’ 

With a furious pace he rufhed 
into the thickeft of the woods, cal- 
ling his fon. Mr. Sutton took a 
different path, as did the weeping 
fervant. Alas! all were unfuc- 
cefsful. 

The motion of the carriage, 
aided by fome drops that Fanny 
applied, at length brought Mrs. 
Neville out of her fainting fit. 
With her fenfes, recolleétion— 
dreadful recolle&tion! returned. 
She appeared not toconfider where 
fhe was, or whither fhe was going, 
but groaned as if in the agonies of 
death. I begged her not to banith 
hope; that there was at leaft a pof- 
fibility the child might be fafe; 
that Mr. Neville and his friend 
were ftill in fearch of him; that 
enquiries would be made at every 
farm-houfe for many miles around, 
and that fo many perfons would 


be employed in feeking him, tha 
we were fure of having fome ig. 
telligence. 

‘Could you think it poffible, 
faid fhe, ‘ that I fhould ever be 


tranfcendently miferable asto wih © 


I may hear my boy is dead bya 
fall, by a fudden fit, or that he is 
drowned; but, oh! to have him 
torn in pieces by wild beatts, or 
mangled by thefe favage hunters of 
men, who, when hunger preffes, 
devour their fpecies! Can I think 


that this is his fate and not be mad? F 


Talk not to me of hope—QOh! 
when I think what my child has 


fuffered, and is, perhaps, fuffering | 


now!’—Again her fpirits, her 
fenfes forfook her. Scarce did it 
feem charity to ufe any efforts to 


recover her from this ftate of in- § 


fenfibility. 
In thefetemporary deaths, from 
which our cares refcued her only 


to fall into them again, was this | 
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melancholy journey. pafled. At | 
length we reached the fort; we F 
carried her up to her chamber, we F 
put her to bed; a violent fever F 
feized her; her ravings fhewed the | 
horrid images that filled her ima- F 


gination. 


Sometimes fhe fancied fhe faw 4 
her fon in the paws of a wild beaft; | 
fometimes {prawling upon the § 


lance of fome ferocious Indian, 


writhing in the agonies of death. F 
Her cries, her heart-rending com 
plaints, filled all who heard her & 
with the deepeft anguifh. Mn F 


Lawfon, our venerable vifitor, 


fhared in all my forrows, and al ; 


my fatigue on this fad event. 


From the family of Colond § 
Bellenden, the commandant of Al § 


bany, we experienced every ef 
fort of tender fympathizing friend J 
fhip. Avery fkilfull phyfician was § 


by their means,brought from New- 
York. He gave us little hope, aad 
her death was hourly expected. 
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Mr. Neville returned, after an 
abfence of eight days, which he 
had {pent in inceflant wanderings, 
with beating heart. We crouded 
round him as foon as he appear- 
ed: ‘Its all over,’ faid he; * there 
is no more room for hope or fear ; 
my boy is deacl.’ 

¢ The manner,’ cried I, almoft 
breathlefs with terror—* tell us 
the manner of his death.’ 

‘ Heaven be praifed!’. faid he, 
‘ that was not fo horrid as I feared 
—he was drowned—he had ftray- 
éd too near the river, he fell in. 
Acountryman, (for William has 
not been heard of fince) faw the 
lifelefs corfe of the dear innocent, 
carried awav by the ftream.’—-A 
burft of grief here flopped his 
fpeech for a moment; then re- 
covering— Tell me your tale of 
horror now,’ faid he; * my wife! 

_ where is fhe?’ 
4 Mrs. Lawfon, with fome cau- 
f tion, informed him of her condi- 
tion, and would have prevented 
him from going into her chamber, 
but the phyfician was of opinion 
that the fight of him might have 
an effe& very contrary to what 
we feared. She had known none 
of us for feveral days, and ftill con- 
tinued to raye, and paint thofe 
horrid {cenes that filled her tortur- 
ed imagination. 
Mr. Neville had juft fhewed 
himfelf. She ftarted, fhe fcreamed; 
he retired. She rofe up in her bed, 
and cagerly drew back the curtain. 
* Where is he?” faid fhe; * did 
I fee him?’ 
* Who, my dear Euphemia,’ 
faid 1, * who did you fee?’ 
‘My hufband, fle replied; 
_‘ where ishe gone? why wil! you 
not let him come to me?" 
Tranfported at thifinitance of 
her returning reafon, I’ calléd to 
‘him to approach. She {tized bis 
hand with an eager preflure— 
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‘Have you found his mangled 
limbs ? faid fhe; * have you bu~ 
riéd him? Was he, oh! tell ‘mie, 
was he not devoured *?” 4 Pike 

Mr. Neville was filent, not 
knowing what to fay to her, when 
the Ky fician interpofed 

‘/Tell her the truth,” faid he, 
‘the truth will be lefs dreadful 
than'the horrid ideas that poffefs 
Be Tahar nS® 92 Date te Bee 

‘ My dear Euphemia,’ faid Mr. 
Neville, * be patient—be refign- — 
ed—our child was drowned.’— 
She pauied amoment; then look 
ing earneftly at him—— 

* You fay he was drowned,’ faid 
fhe; ‘are you fure of it” The 
phyfician whifpered—‘ Say you 
faw him dead.’ 

* Alas!’ faid he, ‘ Iam too fure 
of it.’ 

‘Now then I may weep,” faid 
fhe, after a paufe of a moment— 
“now TI may grieve; itis forrow 
now, before it was diftraétion. 
Oh! my dear boy, you are dead; 





‘I fhall never fee you more; but 


you were not’ devoyred.’ She 
threw her arms about my neck 
as I’ was leaning over her; and 
hiding her face in my bofom, 
burit into tears. 

Oh! how I bleft the falutary 
fhower ; and, although I felt that 
the {trong agony of forrow fhook 
her whole frame asI held her in 
my arms, yet, while her tears be- 
dewed my bofom, I was cheered 
with the hope of a favourable 
change in ‘her diftemper. 

Fatigued at length, and almoft 


fainting, her head funk upor her 


pillow, fhe clofed ‘her eves; and 
but for ‘the frequent fighs that 
forced their way, we fhould have 
thought her dead?" °° 
The phylician, who had caufed 
a compofing medicine to’ be pre- 
pared’ for: her, now gave it her 
himfelf: She fwallowed it with- 
g 0 gibt 
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out uttering a word, or opening 
her eyes, and foon afterward fell 
into a profound fleep that lafted 
feveral hours. 

This firft {vmptom of her amend- 
ment was followed by others that 
confirmed our hopes. When fhe 
awoke, fhe knew us all; defired 
to fee the little Maria, who had 
been configned to Fanny’s care, 
and was perfectly well. She kiffed 
and blefled her; {poke with great 
tendernefs to her hufband, and 
thanked Mrs. Lawfon for her 
friendly attention. To me fhe 
{poke not, but held my hand faft 
clafped in her’s, and fometimes 
prefled it to her lips. She often 
fighed, and I could obferve tears 
{teal down her cheek continually. 

In this calm filent forrow fhe 
remained feveral days; .mean- 
time, her fever abated faft; the 
phyfician pronounced her out of 
danger; and all we had now to 
do, he faid, was to endeavour 
to recruit her ftrength and fpirits. 
Mrs. Bellenden came herfelf to 
fetch her to Albany; and it feem- 
ed to be the chief bufinefs of the 
whole family to foothe, to com- 
fort and amufe her. 

Patient now as fuffering infan- 
cy, and full of devout refignation, 
her grief is calm, fedate, and fi- 
lent; but ftill the grieves—She 
has loft her ufual cheerfuluefs, but 
the fenfibility of her heart. is in- 
created; always tender and com- 
paflionate, fhe is now more fo 
than ever, and feels for the woes 
of others as if fhe had none of her 
own to lament. 

I love, I admire her, if poffible, 
more'than ever. Well has it been 
faid, that adverfity is the fhining 
time of the wife and good. None 
are more miferable.than thofe who 
never experienced calamity ; how 
can it be known whether they be 
good or bad? Such virtues as are 
only faculties and difpofitions, 
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deferve little praife: but every a4 
of virtue has in itfelf the princi- 
ples of its own reward. 

Such arguments as thefe I pref- 
fed upon my dear Euphemia, 
when I apprehended her grief for 
the lofs of her fon would exceed 
the bounds her good fenfe and pi- 
ety feemed to prefcribe to it. I 
put her in mind of the noble ftand 
fhe made againft immoderate for- 
row, when fhe loft her excellent 
mother; a lofs that was followed 
by many cruel difappointments 
and mortifications. 

‘ Alas!’ fhe replied, ¢ it is but 
an accidental fortitude we can 
boaft, when we bear misfortunes 
fo unequally. I know—I -feel 
my weaknefs, but I am not able 
to overcome it.’ The fighs and 
tears that accompanied this con- 
feffion, proved its truth. 

‘ No affliction, my child,’ faid 


“I, ‘is greater than defpair; it 


turns a natvral evil into an into- 
lerable one, and conftitutes the 
punifhment to which the wicked 
are condemned.’ 

When I found a calm and ftea- 
dy refignation take the place of 
that poignant anguifh which had 
fo long filled her heart; when I 
faw her return to her ufual em- 
ployment, if not with equal vi- 
vacity, yet-with an air ferene and 
compofed; when I faw her cares 
for the little Maria give full em- 
ployment for maternal tendernefs, 
without any of thofe fad retrof- 
pective thoughts which ufed to 
caft a damp upon the pleafure fhe 
received from the innocent caref- 
fes of this lovely child: then my 
hopes of her returning peace were 
confirmed. I congratulated her 
upon a change, fo ardently defired 
by her friends, fo falutary for her- 
felf. Never fhall I forget her look 
and accent when fhe thus anfwer- 
ed ine;— 
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‘My dear Mrs. Benfon, thofe 
who will not fuffer their portion 
of mifery here, deferve to be 
fomething lefs than human, but 
nothing better.’ 

Thus, Madam, have I fulfilled 
the fad tafk my fituation impofed 
upon me, of giving you-this fad 
narrative. You will weep—you 
will mourn for the fufferings of 


your amiable friend; but when - 


you have paid that tender tribute 
to her misfortunes, remember, 
that fhe is no longer in) the firft 
paroxifms of her grief; that while 
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your’ imagination reprefents her 
finking beneath their weight, rea- 
fon and ‘religion have jproduced 


‘that refignation, which philoto- 


phy teaches, but which true piety 
alone can reach. : 

That heaven may preferve you 
from fuch fevere trials, is my firft 
and ardent with; that your forti- 
tude and patience a be equal 
3 her’s, my’ next. am, with 
great truth, Madam, your faith- 
ful humble fervant, bau 

M. BENSON... 
(To be continued.) 








ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


[From Letters from a Father to his Son.—By J. Aikin, m. p.J 


DEAR SON, 


HERE is no fpecies of ad- 
vice which feems to come 
with more peculiar propriety from 
parents to children, than that 
which refpeéts the marriage ftate ; 
for it is a matter in which the 
firft muft have acquired fome ex- 
perience, and the laft cannot. At 
the fame time, it is found to be 
that in which advice produces the 
leaft etfe&. For this, various 
caufes may be affigned, of which, 
no doubt, the principal is, that 
paflion commonly takes this affair 
under its management, and ex- 
cludes: reafon from her: fhare of 
the deliberation. I am inclined 
to think, however, that the neg- 
leé&t with which admonitions on 
this head are treated, is not un- 
frequently owing tothe manner 
in Which they are given, which is 
often too general, too formal, and 
with too little accommodation to 
the feelings of young perions. If, 
ia’ defcanting a little upen this 
fubjeét, I can avoid thete. errors, 
I flatter myfelf you are capable of 
beftowing fome unforced atten- 
tion to what an affectionate defire 


of promoting your happinefs,.in 
fo effential a point, may prompt. 
The difference of opinion be- 
tween fons and fathers in the ma- 
trimonial choice may be fied in 
a fingle pofition—that the former 
have in their minds thefirft mosth 
of marriage, the latter, the whole 
of its duration. Perhaps you will, 
and with juftice, deny that this is 
the difference between us. two, 
and will affert that you, as well as 
I, in thinking of this conneétion, 
reficét on its. lafting confequenees. 
So much the better! We are then 
agreed as to the mode in which it 
is to be-confidered, and,|L.have 
the advantage of you only in ex- 
perience and ‘more extenfive eb- 
fervation. rary 
I need fay. little as to,the fhare 
that perional charms oughtto have 
in fixing a choice of this,kind. 
While J readily admit, that. it is 
defireablethat the objeét on which 
the eyes are mofi frequently. to 
dwell for a whole life, fhould. be 
an agreeable one; you will. pro- 
bably as freely acknowledge, that 
more than this is of too fanciful 
and 
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36 
and fugitive a nature to come into 
the computation of permanent en- 
joyment. | Perhaps in this matter 
I might look more narrowly for 
you, than you would for your- 
elf, and require a fuitablenefs of 
years and vigour of conftitution, 
which might continue this ad- 
vantage to a period that you do 
not yet contemplate. But drop- 
ping this part of the fubject, let 
us proceed to confider the two 
main points on which the happi- 
nefs to be expeécted from a female 
aflociate in life muft depend—her 
qualifications as.a companion, and 
as a helper. 

Were you engaged to.make.a 
voyage round the world on the 
condition of fharing a cabin with 
an unknown mefimate, how foli- 
_ citous would you be to difcover 
his character and difpofition be- 
fore you fet fail? ‘If, on inquiry, 
he fhould prove to be a perfon of: 
good fenfe and cultivated man- 
ners, and efpecially of a temper 
inclined to pleafe’and be pleated, 
how fortunate: would you think 
yourfelf?) But if, in addition :to 
this, his taftes, ftudies, and opi- 
nions fhould be found conform- 
able to yours, your fatisfaction 
would be complete. You could 
not doubt that the circumftance: 
which brought you together, 
‘avouldlay the foundation of an 
intimate and/delightful friendfhip. 
On the other hand, if he were 
reprefented by thofe who tho- 
roughly knew him, as weak, ig- 


norant, obftinate and quarrelfome, « 


of manners and difpofitions totally 
oppofite to your own, you would 
probably rather give up your 
projeét, than faubmit to live fo 
many months confined with fuch 
an affociate. 

Apply this comparifon to the 
domeftic companion of the vovage 
of life—the intimate of all hours— 


degree. 
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the partaker of all fortunes—the 


fharer in pain and pleafure—the 
mother and inftructrefs of your 
offspring. Are younot firuck with 
a fente of the infinite confequence 
it muift be of to you, what are the 

ualities..of the heart and under- 
landing of one who ftands in this 
relation, and comparative infig- 
nificance of external charms and 
ornamentalaccomplifhments? But 
as itis fcarcely probable that all 
you would wifh in thefe particu- 
lars canbe obtained, it is of im- 
portance to afcertain which qua- 
lities are. the moft effential, that 
you may make the beft compro- 
mife in your power. Now, taftes, 
manners, and opinions, being 
things not original, but acquired, 
cannot be of fo much confequence 
as the fundamental properties of 
good fenfe and good temper: Pof- 
feffed of thefe, a wife who loves 
her hufband will fafhion herfelf in 
the others according.to what fhe 
perceives to be his inclination ; 
and if, after all, a confiderable di- 
verfity remain between them in 
fuch points, this is not incompa- 
tible with domeftic. comfort. But 
fenfe and temper can never be dil- 

enfed with in the companion for 
life; they form the bafis on which 
the whole edifice of happinefs is 
to be: raifed. As both are abfo- 
lutely effential, it is needlefs :to 
inquire which is fo in the higheft 
Fortunately, they are 
oftener met with together than fe- 


‘parate; for the juft and reafon- 


able eftimation of things which 
true good fenfe infpires, almott 
neceflarily produces that equani- 
mity and moderation of fpirit in 
which good temper properly con- 
fifts.. ‘There is, indeed, a kind of 
thoughlefs good nature which 1s 
not unfrequently coupled with 
weaknefs of underftanding; but 


having no power of felf-direction, 
Its 
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i ations are capricious, and 
es ance can be placed on it in 
promoting folid felicity. When, 
however, this eafy humour ap- 
pears with the attractions ef youth 
and beauty, there is danger left 
even men of fenfe fhould overlook 
the defects of a fhallow capacity, 
efpecially if they have entertained 


- the too common notion, that wo- 


men are no better than playthings, 
defigned rather for the amufement 
of their lords and mafters, than 
for the more ferious purpofes of 
life. But no man ever married 
2 fool without feverely repenting 


it; for though the pretty trifler 
‘fhew that a large part of it muft 


may have ferved well énough for 
the hour of dalliance and gaiety, 
yet when folly aifumes the reins of 
domeftic, and efpecially of paren- 
tal, controul, fhe will give-a per- 
petual heart-ache to a confiderate 
partner. | 

On the other hand, there are to 
be meet with inftances of. confi- 
derable powers of the underftand- 
ing, combined with waywardnefs 
of temper, fufficient to deftroy all 
the comfort of life. Malignity is 
fometimes joined with wit, haagh- 


tinefs. and apne with talents, ' 
u 


fournef$ and fufpicion with faga- 
city, and cold referve with judy- 
ment. But all thefé being in 
themfelves unamiable qualities, it 


is lef neceflary to guard.againit 


the pofleffion of them, They ge- 
nerally render even beauty unat- 
tractive; and no charm but that 
of fortune is able to overcome the 
repugnarce they excite. How 
much more fatal than even folly 
they are, to. all domettic felicity, 
you have probably already feen 
enough of the matrimonial ftate 
to judge, | 

Many of the qualities which fit 
4 woman for a companion, alfo 
adapt her for the office of a helper ; 
but many additional ones are re- 
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quifite. "Phe original purpofe for 
which this fex was created, is faid, 


‘you know, to have béen,' provid- 


ing man with a he/p-mate; yet iit 


‘is, perhaps, that notion of a‘wife 


which leaft occupies the imagina- 
tion in the feafon of courtfhip. 
Be’ affured, ‘however, that’ as an 
office for Life, its importance ftands 
extremely high to one whofe fitn- 
ation does not place him above 
the want of fuch aid; and ‘fitnefs 
for it fhould ‘make a leading con- 


 fideration in his choice. Roman- 


tic ideas of domeftic felicity will 


~ infallibly ‘in ‘time give-way to thet 


true ftate ‘of things, ‘which’ will 


arife from well ordered affairs; and 


an accumulation of petty comforts 


and ‘conveniences. “A clean ‘and 
quiet fire-fide, regular and agree- 
able meals, decent apparel, 2 hoitfe 
managed with order and econbv- 
my, fteady for the reception of a 
friend'or the actommodation of a 
ftranger, a {kilful'as well as'affec- 
tionate nurfe in time of ficknefs— 
all thefe’ things compofe avery 
confidérable part of what the nup- 
tial ftate was intended to afford 
us; and without them, no charms 
of perfon or underftanding will 
long continue to beftow delight. 
The arts of ‘houfewifery fhould 
be regarded as profeffonal to the 
woman whio intends to become a 
wife; and to feleé&t one for that 
ftation who is deftitute ‘of them, 
or difinclined to exercife them, 
however otherwife actomplithed, 
is. as abfurd as it would’be.'to 
choofe for’ your lawyer'or ‘phyfi- 
cian, aman who excelledin every 
thing rather than if law or phyfle. 

Let us remark too, that-knotv- 
ledge and good-will are not the 
only requifites for the office of a 
helper. It cernands a certain‘ener- 
gv both of body and mind, which 
is 1e{3 ftequently mict with amohg 


the 











38 
the females of the prefent age than 
might be wifhed.. How much fo- 
ever infirm and delicate health 
may intereft the feelings, it is cer- 
tainly an undefireable attendant on 
a connection for life. Nothing 
can be more contrary to the qua- 
lification of a help-mate, than a 
condition which conftantly re- 
quires that affiftance which it ne- 
ver canimpart. It is, I am fure, 
the fartheft thing from my inten- 
tion to harden your heart againtt 
impreffions of pity, or flacken 
thofe fervices of affectionate kind- 
nefs by which you may foften the 
calamitous lot of the moft,amiable 
and deferving of the fpecies. But 
a matrimonial cheice is a choice 
for your own benefit, by which 
you are to obtain additional four- 
ces of happinefs; and it would be 
mere folly in their ftead volunta- 
rily to take upon you.new incum- 
brances and diftreffes.. A kin to 
an unerved frame of body, is that 
fhrinking timidity of mind, and 
exceflive nicety of feeling, which 
is too much encouraged under the 
notion of female delicacy. That 
this is carried beyond all reafon- 
able bounds in modern education, 
can f{carcely be doubted by one 
who confiders what exertions of 
fortitude and felf-command are 
continually required in the courfe 
of female duty. One who views 
fociety clofely, in its interior as 
well as its exterior, will know that 
occafions of alarm, fuffering, and 
difguit, come much more fre- 
quently in the way of women than 
of men. To them belong all of- 
fices about the weak, the fick, and 
the dying. When the houfe be- 
comes a fcene of wretchednefs 
from any caufe, the man often 
runs abroad, the woman muft fta 
at home and face the worft. Aj 
this takes place in cultivated foci- 
ety, aud in clafles of life raifed 
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above the common level. Ing 
favage ftate, and in the lower 
conditions, women are compelled 
to undergo even the moft labori- 


ous as well as the moft difagree- 


able tafks. If nature, then, has 
made thein. fo weak in temper and 
conftitution as many fuppofe, fhe 
has not fuited means to ends with 
the forefight we generally difco- 
ver in her plans. 


I confeis myfelf decidedly of 7 


the opinion of thofe who would 
rather form the two fexes to a re- 


femblance of character, than con- | 


traft them. Virtue, wifdom, pre- 


fence of mind, patience, vigour, | 


Capacity, application, are not /ex- 
ual qualities ; they belong to man- 
kind—to all who have duties to 
perform and evils to endure. It is 


furely a moft degrading idea of the F 


female fex, that they muft owe 
their influence to trick and finefle, 


to counterfeit or real weaknefs. © 
They are too effential to our hap- | 


pinefs to need fuch arts; too much 
of the pleafure and of the bufinefs 
of the world depends upon them, 
to give reafon for apprehenfion that 
we fhall ceafe to join partnerfhip 
with them. 
celling in the qualities peculiarly 
adapted to the parts they have to 
act, and they may be excufed from 


affected languor and coquetry. § 
We fhall not think them lefs ami- 4 


able for being our beft helpers. 


Having thus endeavoured to a 
give you juft ideas of the princi | 


pal requifites in a wife, efpecially 


in a wife for one in your condi: § 


tion, I have done all that lies 
within the compafs of an advifer. 
From the influence of paffion | 


cannot guard you: I can only de- § 


preciate its power. It may be 


more to the purpofe to diffuade jj 
you from hafy engagements, be § 


caufe in making them, a perfon 0 


any refolution is not to be regi 


Let them aim at ex- & 
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ed as merely paflive. Though 
the head has loft its rule over the 
heart, it may retain its command 
of the hand, And furely, if we 
are to paufe before any action, it 
fhould be before one on which “all 
the colour of remainisig life” de- 
pends. Your reafon muft be con- 
vinced, that to form a folid judg- 
ment of fo many qualities as are 
requifite in the conjugal union, is 
no affair of days and weeks, of 
cafual vifits or public exhibitions. 
_ Study your object at Lome—fee her 
tried in her proper department. 
Let the progrefs be, liking, ap- 
proving, loving, and laftly, de- 
claring; and may you, after the 
experience of as many years as I 
have had, be as happily convinc- 
ed, that a choice fo formed is 
not likely to deceive! 

You may think it ftrange, that I 
have not touched upon a confide- 
ration which generally takes the 
lead in parental eftimates of matri- 
monial views—that of fortune. But 
I have been treating on the woman 
only, not on any thing extraneous 
to her. Fortune acquired with a 
wife, is the fae thing as fortune 


got any other way. It has its 
value, and certainly no {mall one, 
in procuring the defirable comforts 
of life; and to rufh into a ftate in 
which wants will be greatly m- 
creafed, without a reafonable prof- 
pect of being able to fupply thofe 
wants, is an act, not merely of 
carelefinefs, but ofdownright folly. 
But with refpeét to the fources 
whence their fupply isto be fought, 
that is a particular inquiry to each 
individual; and I do not think fo 
ill of your prudence as to appre- 
hend that you will not give it all 
the attention its importance de- 
mands. Another confideration, 
that of the family connections form- 
ed by marriage, is of a fimilar 
kind. Its great importance can- 
not be doubted; but it is an af- 
fair to be determined on by the 
dictates of common prudence, juft 
as in forming thofe connections 
after any other mode; though, in- 
deed, in no other can they be 
formed equally ftrong. One who 
is mafter of his deliberations, may 
be trufted to decide thefe points, 
as well as any others that occur in 
the practice of life. 
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ISS Baxer was a beuuti- 
ful. but unfortunate young 
woman, of Conneéticut, New- 
England, and daughter of a re- 
putable mechanic; foberly, and, 
as is the cuftom there, religioufly 
brought up; educated according 
to her rank in life, in reading, 
Writing and plain work, and what 
1s of more confequence, was taken 
home early from the day fchool, 
to be inftruéted in the ufeful and 
domeftic duties of life. 
She had given early proofs of a 
mafculine underftanding,and unit- 
ed with it, what is not often unit- 


ed, that female grace and capti- 
vating foftnefs of manners, * in 
which the. charm of woman prin- 
Cipally confifts.” 

Tt was her fate, or rather her 
misfortune, to form an acquaint- 
ance withan agreeable young man, 
the fon of one of the principal 
magiftrates of the town. 

An intimacy quickly followed, 
and few of my readers between 
eighteen and fix and thirty need 
be told, how foon fuch an inter- 
courfe grows to a tender attach- 
ment, and takes a fofter name. 

They experienced the ufual dif- 

ficulties 
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40 
ficulties of love, which are. pial 
increafed by inequality of condi- 
tion. 

I will not defcribe the irritated 
pride and felfifh referitment of his 
parents, or the tender anxieties of 
her’s: anxieties, augmented by 
their difcovering too late, that her 
affections were fixedon one whofe 
family would never confent. to 
their union, and whofe character 
was too well known, and his paf- 
fions.too violent to render him at 
all fcrupulous as to the manner 
in which he gratified them. 

The repeated injunctions and 
remonftrances of their families 
only ferved to make the young 
people more diligent in procuring 
Interviews, and to enhance the 
value of thofe precious moments 
when procured. 

It is not my bufinefs to dwell 
on f{cenes. pafied over in rapture, 
but remembered with regret; 
which, to thofe beft acquainted 
with them, only prove, that men 
are falfe, and women credulous. 
She was thrown off her guard by 
his promifing' to marry her, and 
in a fatal, incautious moment, 
undone. Rejected by her rela- 
tions, perfidioufly forfaken by hey 
betrayer, pregnant, without fame, 
and without a friend, the pains of 
child-birth were added to -wretch- 
ednefs and lofs of reputation;—- 
*‘ and hiffing infamy proclaimed 
the reft !” 

As fhe recovered, thofe who 
-had fupported her became cla- 
miorous in their demands; and her 
perfonai beauty being unimpaired, 
fhe attracted the loofe defires of a 
neighbouring trader.: It has been 
faid, that we are never fo far 
from mifconduét, as when we 
ftart at the fhadow of indecorum; 
and furely the barriers of female 
modefty cannot be too ftrictly 
guarded: for the crouded capital, 
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and the fequeftered village, alike 
fhock us with numerous Inftance3 
ofthe rapid progrefs from virgin in- 
nocence to undaunted turpitude, 

This unhappy woman, {fo late- 
ly the darling of her family, doat- 
ed. on by a lover, who, had je 
been cruel, ftill would have been 
kind, looked up to, and refpected 
for virtue and gaod fenfe by all her 
acquaintance, was now an outcaft 
from fociety, the ridicule and con- 
tempt of many with lefs virtue, 
but more prudence than herfelf; 
reduced, by a ftrange kind of bafe 
neceffity, to fupport herfelf anda 
helplefs infant by illicit practices, 
and to tread the odious and dif- 
gufting path of filthy infamy. 

The glow of revolting virtue 
gratually forfook her cheek, and F 

e, who, a few months before, © 
would have revolted at an indeli- 
cate allufion, now entered the noi- 
fome caves of proftirution, with- 
out a blufh. 

But fuch conduét was notat 
that time to be paffed over with- 
out legal punithment in New- 
England, which has been called 
the Land of Saints, the Hot-houf 
of Calviniftic Puritanifm. 

In confequence of this, and & 
other natural children, fhe feveral 
times fuffered whipping, fine,and [ 
imprifonment. 4 

On one of thefe. occafions, 


being brought before a court § 
of juftice, in order that fentence 7 


might be pronounced againit her, © 
fhe craved indulgence of the bench | 
to fpeak a few words, and fur § 

prifed her hearers, by the follow- 
ing addrefs, which was taken | 
down in fhort hand by a perfonoa | 
the {pot ;— it 
** Tama poor unhappy womat | 
who have no money .to fee law § 
yersto.plead for me, and find* § 
very difficult to get a tolerable 
livelihood. . 
<T foal | 
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_[ fhall not trouble your ho- 
gours with long fpeeches, for i 
have not the prefumption to ex- 
pect, that you will deviate from the 
fentence of the law in my favour. 
_ All that I humbly hope is, 
that your honours would chari- 
tably move the governor in my 
behalf to remit the fine. 

“ Tris not, I confefs, the firft 

time that I have been dragged be- 
fore this court on the fame ac- 
count: I have paid heavy fines; I 
have been brought to public pu- 
nifhment. 
_ “I do not deny that this is 
agreeable to law ; but, fince fome 
laws are repealed, from their be- 
ing unreafonable, and a power re- 
mains of fomew hat difpenfing with 
others from their bearing too hard 
on the fubjeét, I take the liberty 
to fay, that the act by which Iam 
punifhed is both unreafonable, 
and, in my cafe, particularly fe- 
vere. 
-\“T have. always led an. inof- 
fenfive life in the neighbourhood 
where I was born; and defy my 
enemies (if I have any) to fay I 
ever wronged man, woman, or 
child, 

‘* [cannot conceive my offence 


to be of fo unpardonable a nature © 


as the law confiders it. 

“I have brought feveral fine 
ehildren. into the. world, at the 
rifque of my life; I have main- 
tained them by my own induftry, 
without burthening the town- 
thip ; indeed, I fhould have done 
It better, but for the heavy char- 
ges and fines I have paid. 

Can it be a crime, in the'na- 
ture of things, cb add to the uum- 
berof his Majefty’s fubje&s, ina 
Hew country, that really wants 
peopling? 1 own, I thould think 
4 & praile-worthy, rather than a 
punifhable action. 


“I have deprived no. woman of 
Vou. VI. No. c. Aja 
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her hufband; I have not debauch-' 
ed. or enticed any apprentice; 

nor can any parents accufe me of 
feducing their fon. 

‘¢ No one has any caufe of com- 
plaint againft me, but the minifter 
and juftice, who lofe their fees, in 
confequence of my having chil- 
dren out of wedlock. 

‘* But L appeal to your honours, 
if this be a fault of mine. You 
have often been pleafed to fay, 
that I do not want fenfe; but I 
muft be wretchedly ftupid, indeed, 
not to prefer the honourable ftate 
of marriage, to that condition in 
which I have lived. 

“always was, and ftill am, wil- 

Jing to enterinto it; and, I believe, 
tfioft who know me are convinced 
that I am not deficient in the du- 
ties and necefflary qualifications 
for a wife. as well asa mother, fo- 
briety, induftry, cleanlinefs, and 
frugality. Wot Diss 

“ I never refufedan offer of that 
fort: on the contrary, I readily 
confented to the only propofal’ of 
marriage that ever was made me. 

“ { was then a virgin; and con- 
fiding too readily in the fincerity 
of the perfon who made it, wnhap- 
pily loft my own honour by trutt- 
ing to his. After yielding to him 
all that woman can give, omy 
being pregnant, he ungeneroufly 
forfook me. L¥SEF 

‘¢ He is well known to you all, 
and fince that time is become a 
magiftrate. 

“ Indeed, I was not without a 
hope, that he would this day have 
appeared on the bench, to try to 
moderate the court. m my favour: 

‘1 fhould then have fcorned 
to mention it; now I cannot but 
complain of harthandunjuttufage, 
that my betrayer and undoer, the 
firft caufe of all-my failings and 
faults, fhould be advanced to ho- 
nour and power by that govern+ 
F ment 
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ment Which punifhes my mif- 
fortunes with infany and ftripes. 

** But you wall-tell me what I 
have often been. told, that were 
there no actof aflembly inthecafe, 
the precepts of religion are violat- 
ed by iy tranfyrefiion. If mine 
then bea religions offence, leave 
it to a religious punifhment. 

** You have already excluded me 
from the church communion! 

_ You believe I have offended 
Heaven, and fhall fuffer everlafting 
punifhment! 

*¢ Why then will you increafe 
my mifery, by additional fines, and 
whippings? 

* | awn that, on this fubject, I 
do not think as you do. 

‘‘ But your honours will, I hope, 
forgive me, if I {peak a little ex- 
travagantly. 

** | am no divine;—but if gen- 
tlemen muft be making laws, they 
fhould not, by their prohibitions, 
turn natural and ufeful actions 
into crimes. 

** It would rather become them 
to take into confideration the great 
and growing number of batchelors 
in this country; many of whom, 
from the mean fear of the expen- 
ces of a family, never fincerely and 
honourably courted a woman in 
their lives. 

** By their manner of living, 
they leave unproduced (which is 
little better than murder) hundreds 
of their pofterity, to a thoufand 
generations. 

* Ts not this a greater offence 
againft the public goodthan mine? 

** Compel them by law, either 
to marry, or to pay double the fine 
of fornication every year. 

What muft poor young wo- 
men do? Cuftom forbids their 
making overtures to men; they 
cannot, however heartily they may 
wifh it, get married when they 
pleate. 


Phe laws take no care to pro- 
vide them hufbands, yet feverely 
punifly them if they do their du- 
ty without them ;—a duty incul- 
cated by the firft and great com- 
mand, increafé and multiply!—a 
duty, from the fteady perform- 
ance of which, nothing has been 
able to deter me, though I have 
hazarded by it the lofs of public 
efteem, and have frequently en- 
dared difgrace and punifhment.” 

Her judges, as well as all that 
were prefent, were moved by the 
affeéting circumftances of her cafe. 
She was difcharged without pu- 
nifhment, and a handfome col- 


-leétion directly made for her in 


court. 

The public became interefted in 
her behalf; and her original fedu- 
cer, either from compunétion, or 
from the latent feeds of an affec- 
tion, which had been fuppreffed, 
but never eradicated, married her 
fhortly after. 

Can we, or ought we, fuddenly 
to quit a fubjeét, which fooner or 
later may come honié to'thé bo- 
foms of us all ? 

Which of us has not, or withes 
noi to have, (for I write only to 
thofe who have the paffions and 
feeliags of men)—which of us has 
not or wifhes not to hive adaugh- 
ter, whoth he tenderly loves; a 
wife, whom he doats on ahd a 
dores? What mult be thé feelings 
of a father, after rearing his dar- 
ling through the dangers and dif- 
eafes of infancy, after teaching het 
‘* young ideas how to fhoot,” and 
viewing with delight the opening 
buds of corporal and mental beau- 
ty,—what muft be his fufferings, 
to have her infidioufly tempted, if 
not forced from his houfe, pro- 
faned by the lavifh heir, or the 
hoary villain; an objeét for the luft 
or barbarity of midnight ruffians; 
a prey to contempt, penury, dif- 

. eafe, 
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eafe, hunger, and cald; fhivering 
jn the naufeous abodes of vulgar 
obfcenity; blafpheming ina watch- 
houfe, huddled in ape and 
tly, perifhing on a dunghill! 

yy, ora Ether, perhaps, will 
fay, Againft each of thefe evils J 
have guarded. | 

I have inftilled early into her 
mind the principles of revealed re- 
ligion, the certainty of a particu- 
lar, faperintending Providence, of 
an almighty power, whofe eye pe- 
netrates the inmoft recefles of the 
heart, which no artifice can evade, 
no darknefs obfcure. 

I have convinced her, that mo- 
ments of pleafure and ages of pain 
are the.fure confequences of vice; 
and thatto virtue, and virtue only, 
belong health and peace of, mind. 

Ineducating the fubject of the 


preceding narrative, thefe precatt- - 


tions were by no means neglected, 
but, alas! they were vain. 

Her parents, dazzled by the 
profpect of an advantageous con- 
neétion, neglected early to ftop an 
infercourfe which they muft very 


early have known could not end 


happily, from the averfion of ‘the 
young man’s family to the match. 

Phe girl herfelf, probably fu- 
perior in underftanding to the man 
who feduced her, and under .the 
impulfe of irrefiftible paffion, fella 
dupe to the unfufpecting goodnefs 
ot her.own heart, anda reliance 
on the integrity of his. 

What then remains to be done, 
fince the carelefs and the giddy 
fall; and even the good, the pru- 
dent, and the highly endowed, are 
vanquithed at lait! 


“ Where then fhall hope and fear 
) their objects find ? 
‘ Mut dull fufpence corrpt the fag- 
Mant mind? 
** Mut paffion ceafe? muft no° foft 
withes rife ?” 


To inftru@& mankind in the art 
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of extirpating thofe paflions plant- 


edin us for the wifeft and moft 


benevoleat purpofes, would. be 
like teaching them to arreft the 
circulation of the blood, or to ftop 


the pulations of the heart ;-—a 


wild, and, if it could be accom- 
plithed, a thanklefs tafk. 

The irrational ftoic, pretend- 
ing to be exempt from pain, plea- 
fure and feeling; the wretch, 
transformed by grief and defpair 
to a human ftatue, are fpecimens 
of what we fhould produce. 

Let us, “:erefore, act wifer; for 
paflions which we may obftrudt, 
but never can,fop; fora torrent, 
to which we. owe the moft. blifgful 
moments of our life, let us provide 
proper channels, and legal grati- 
fication. ; 

The grand impediments to hap- 
pinefs, in the difpofal of our chul- 
dren, are avarice and pride. We 
forget that a love of pleafure and 
a love of aétion are the two great 
principles implanted in our breafts; 
and that pfoper food for the paf- 
fions, and a fit opportunity for the 
rational exertion of the focial 
powers, are to be more attended to 
than external fplendor and fupen- 
fiuous wealth. : 

Parents are toa often attracted 
by the offers of young men of high 
rank.and great tortune; if nothing 
impedes, and marriage takes place, 
all may be well; but it furely be- 
comes,a prudent father to examine 
and forefee every probable ob- 
ftruction, and if it cannot’ be re- 
moved, early and firmly to put a 
fiop to all intercourfe: love is a 
difeafe, which, though not curable 
by berbs, may be prevented by 
caution ; if he hefitates, if he fag- 
fers a mutual attachment to. be 
formed, and marriage cannot take 
place, the peace of his family. is 
deftroyed, and his.danghter is up- 
done. 
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More women have fallen into 
the {nares of illicit love, through 
the delufive vain hopes and in- 
terefted connivance of parents, 
than by the arts of the vileft pan- 
der and moft unprincipled de- 
bauchee. 

I cannot conclude without par- 
ticularly addrefling myfelf to my 
female readers, on a point fo high- 
lv interefting to then, notwith- 
ftanding the exbaufted patience of 
my reader tells me this article ts 
already too far extended; but I 
muft crave his indulgence, for a 
thrilling, a tender chord is touch- 
ed, and every fibre of my frame 
vibrates in unifon with it. 

The heroine of our little narra- 
tive, after taftingthe fweets of rap- 
tureand the forrows of repentance, 
after fubjeéting herfelf to difficul- 
ty, difgrace, and punifhment, was 
at laft married to her original lo- 
ver. | 

But I truft that no woman of 
common fenfe will be induced by 
this rare inftance of tardy juftice, 
to imitate her mifconduét. 

** For, although a lover’s vani- 
ty is flattered by triumphing over 
the virtue of his miftrefs, and fhe 
thinks him bound to confider it 
as a proof of her attachment, yet 
will he gradually ceafe to value 
this diftinétion, when he recol- 
leéts the uncertainty of what de- 
termined her conduét, and will at 
laft believe that any other man, 
with the fame opportunities, 
would have been equally happy. 

*¢ "Fhe fex may fay what they 
pleafe, but if they fall, though T 

‘would not defend the feducers, I 
cannot think they have any right 
to complain. 

“Their educations ought to 
guard them againft our arts; they 
‘know the confequence of yielding 
without certain terms. 

“ ‘They are told from their in- 
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fancy, that virtue is the'neceffary 
charatteriftic of the fex, and if 
they lofe that, they forfeit all that 
renders them valuable. 

“ Tf, in fpite of precept and ex- 
ample, they will ftray from the 
narrow path, can they wonder if 
we defpife them?” 

‘¢ A truly virtuous woman is fu- 
perior to all temptations: fhe who 
falls, in reality never had any vir- 
tue to lofe, confequently is not 
robbed of any, but is only un- 
mafked, and fhown to the world 
in her proper colours. 

‘¢ Nor in this refpeé& are wo- 
men to be fo eafily excufed as the 
other fex; for men, from a de- 
praved licentioufnefs of the times, 
err with impunity; but vicious, 
abandoned, and foolifh muft tha 
woman be, who purchafes the 
fhort-lived pleafure of a tranfient 
gratification, at the expence of 
fortune, fame, friends, the coun- 
tenance of her own fex, and the 
efteem of ours. 

*« Nothing can excufe her fall, 
neither force, ftratagem, or fur- 
prife; for 

*¢ He comes too near, who comes to 
be deny’d 5 

** And fhe ought never to 

guard. 


be off her 


“To preferve her honout is 
the principal bufinefs of her life; 
her intereft and happinefs depend 
on it; and fhe knows that, bya 
fpirited, noble refiftance, fhe fhall 
convert her admirer into an ho- 
nourable lover, or get rid of a 
wretch unworthy of her attach- 
ment. 

“Tn fhort, with every advan- 
tage on the fide of virtne, no Wo- 
man of fenfe or difcretion can Ge- 
liberate an inftant.” 

Thoughthe writer from whom! 
have made this extract is too fevere 
in many of his ftrictures on wo- 
men, and gives an unjuftfiiable la- 

ritude 
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titude to the efforts of fedudtion ; 
yet he places the conduct of the 

frail fair one in fo ftriking and fo 

mortifying a point of view, that I 

think it cannot be held up to the 

{ex, or repeated too often. 

When they perceive how low, 
how very low they are efteemed in 
the opinion of their deftroyers, I 
fhould hope that pride as well as 
principle would induce them to 
double their caution and refolu- 
tion in expelling thefe perfidious 
enemies of their peace. 

But there is another unhappy 
clafs of females, whom literary in- 
firuétion cannot reach, whom a 
fenfe of honour will not influence; 
I know not whether to pity or 
blame them. 

Surrounded by ‘luxuries and 
pleafures, which they cannot tafte 
but at the expence of guilt, and 
without fufficient motives, cither 
religious or moral, to ftrengthen 
their minds, they rufhy at the en- 
ticing voices of indolence, vanity 
and diflipation, into the {plendid 
recefles of infamy. 

Procuring (at what they think a 
cheap rate) more in the brothel, 
than they could honeftly get in the 
world, a luxurious life without la- 
bour, finery, and public amufe- 
ments; they prevent all trouble of 
fecuétion, and anticipate the pur- 
pofe ofthe pander. ‘Through the 
Coavenient medium of a procurefs 
they proftrate themfelves as vo- 
luntary vi@ims in the unhallowed 
temples of profligacy, drunkennefs 
and Joofe defire. ” 

From ftage coaches or from 
Waggons, from duft carts, wheel- 
barrows, and from ftalls, from 

ops, from kitchens, and from 
fculleries, they. at intervals de- 
Abe town, infeft our ftreets, 
oh sth sth public amufe- 
Weide: a Ser attraction 

Olerable, but to 
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the inelegant groffnefs of carnal 
appetite, they difplay brawny 
arms, coarfe features, and viilgar 
manners in their daily rounds of 
St. James's-ftreet, Bond-ftreet, Pic- 
cadilly; and the Park; ftupidly 
gay, infignificant, glittering and 
tawdry. 7 

Lounging at night in the’ boxes, 
or, as lately happened toa noble 
dutchefs, joftling and infulting 
in the lobby thofe whom buta 
few weeks before they ferved in 
the vileft menial offices. ~ , 

After fluttering a fhort time, if 
they can efcape the hofpital or the 
prifon, they ficken the town, and 
fink into their original obfcurity, 
fatisfied that they have ‘had their 
day, and that the fervile condition 
to which they return, will afford 
them retirement, food,’ and rai- 
ment. , he 

But to women who have moved 
in other ipheres of life, with deli- 
cate forms, refined pleafures, and 
elegant habits, whofe enlighten’ 
ed underftandings and cultivated 
minds, have not been fufficient to 
guard them againft the infatuating 
obliquies of vice, defertion and 
degradation are equally certain, 
but far more dreadful; ** they can- 
not dig, to beg they are afhamed:” 
for forrows like theirs I fee no re. 
fource but death, no refuge but 
the grave; far preferable to the 
fhocking folicitations, the vile 
companionsand humiliating treat 
ment of a proftitute. 

In amorovs intrigue, the con- 
duét of the lateMr. Beckford ought 
not to lofe its degree of praife. 

He indulged himfelf (it muft be 
confefied) he indulged -himfeit 
with an unbounded and culpable 
latitude; but, as a diminution of 
the general mafs of public happi- 
nefsis one of the nrany evils of 
unlawful love, he didnot add mi- 
ferv and defertion to lris crime. : 
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It.was.a rule irom which he 
never deviated, to make an ample 
provifion for his natural children, 
as well.as their mother, 

it would be fome alleviation of 
female calamity, if all who inhe- 
rited the {trong pafiions, and the 
love of variety of Beckford,. pof- 
fetied equal inclination.and abili- 
ty to.imitate his generofity. 

1 fhould thea find fome little 
excufe for a noble lerd, who ufed 
to profefs, without difguife, thatthe 
daughters of parfons, young and 
‘tender, , were the enviable. objects 
of his earneft, and too. often his 
duccefsful criminal purfuits. 

The important ,imbecilitvy of 
his age and infirmities would ex- 
cite in,a lefs degree our anger and 
comempt,if he would make fome 
Jittle provifion for thefe unhappy 
children whom he has rendered 
unable. to iget an. honeft -fubfitt- 
ence; inftead of cafting out help- 
lefs infants on the town, difho- 
noured, deftitute, and unhappy. 


On the Inftingtive Affection of Animals. ~ 


I believe I have exhaufted af 
that I had tofay onthis topic, and 
that L.have fatigued my reader.— 
I therefore clofe it, by repeating, 
on the fubjeét of feduétion, be. 
caufe, till this inftant, I did not 
recollect it, what a gentlemantold 
me:— 

“In all my warfare with wo 
men (faid this perfon) I never 
confidered my felfas juttified either 
toufe.violent force, intoxicating 
drugs, or to delude them by pro- 
mifing marriage, or by a mock 
reprefentation of the ceremony. 
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“ It isa ferious affair, andnot — 


to be trifled with; nor.is it a far 
proceeding.. If I could work on 
their vanity, their paflions, their 
hopes, and their fears, it was fair 
fighting on equal ground; but 
having recourfe to the modes 
above-mentioned, is like fighting 
with, infected weapons, or poifon- 
ing the, wells and {prings of a gat- 
rifon or country, and contrary t 
the laws.of war.” { Edinb.M.} 
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ON THE INSTINCTIVE'AFFECTION OF ANIMALS. 


Y¥ admiration is neverexcit- 
ed in a more lively. manner 
than when I contemplate the na- 
tural affeétion of the irrational 
creation. It.is, I think, to be 
placed among the firft of the in- 
comprehenfible works of the Lord 
of the Univerfe, Few parents, I 
am afraid, bear fuch an ardent 
love to their children as birds and 
beafts do to their offspring. The 
moft timid become bold.and cou- 
rageous in defence of their young. 
I myfelf, for touching a young 
rabbit, have received a moft fa- 
vage bite from the old. female. 
And no one can be ignorant of the 
refolute and daring behaviour of 
the domeftic hen when any thing 
approaches her little chirping 


Stockport, * Fuse 30- 
brood; though naturally timorous, 
and knowing nothing but flight 
before fhe becomes a parent; Yeh 
when that period arrives, fhe de- 
{pifes every danger, and, with the 
moft intrepid boldnefs, attacks the 
fturdieft.dog in defence of her 
helplefs family. But neither thele, 
nor any other inftances which J 
have ever either read or heard of, 
will bear comparifon with a very 
recent.ane.in this town. As Iwas 
walking carelefily, fome evening 
ago, through the ftreet, a young 
fparrow, defirous, I fuppofe, 
winging the air before it was pér 
fectly fledged, dropped juft before 
me. When.I faw its fituation, 


gathered and carried it;to 4a Jittle 
boy in a flop hard by, who a? 
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ted it as a young brows 
coaia He hang it in the fhop 
(the door of which was conftant- 
ly open ;) and, the enfuing morn- 
ing, when the little one was di/- 
tending its melodious throat, was {ur- 
prifed by feeing another bird enter 
and fix upon the cage. Nothing 
frightened it: it would not be 
driven away. At laft he got up to 
it, and ‘put it to the nefthing:— 
This was the mother. , The cock 
the day after made his appearance 
ia the fame manner, hovered for . 
awhilé around the cage, and at 
length fixed on it as his partner 
had done before. They are: kept 
together, and looked upon as a 
very rare curiofity.. Many go to 
fee them; and the ftory of them is 
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related with wonder and aftonifh. 
ment in every company. .When I 
think of this circumftance, Iam 
ready to cry out with, Sterne, 
‘6 Shame onthe werld; if we bug 
loved one another as thefe poor 
birds loved their young,, it would 
be fomething.” But what parents, 
let me afk, to folage the affliction 
of their child, would. obftinately 
determine to endure the pinching 
wants and forrows of a gloomy 
prifon? Such conduct were not 
to be wiflied.. But, inftances like 
this manifeftty thew, that we are 
far more /efjh than thefe poor 
feeble creatures. ” 


Equidem trédo, quod fit divinitus illis 
Ingeniim. , 
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INTOLERANCE. 


I; an age enlightened as the 
prefent, it is fomewhat remark- 
able that intolerance, or the: vio- 
lence.of party {pirit, fhould be fo 
generally prevalent. There is no- 
thing that has a greater tendency 
to introduce unhappinefs into the 
world, to degrade the human cha- 
racter, and affimilate men. to their 
eternal enemy, than this difpofi- 
tion. Every lawlefs paffion is its 
concomitant, and it inflames the 
foul to a. degree of enthufiafm, 
bordering clofely upon madnefs. 
Whether we confider the caufes of 
Its exiftence, or the comfequences 
refulting from the idulgence of 
% at prefents itfelf to. us in alight 
Us in the extreme: 

Although it be beyond-difpute 
that intolerance is adifpofition fre+ 
quently inherent in man, and one 
of themany imperfeétions charac: 
teriftic of fallen human: nature, 
yet it isequally certain that it arifes 
vom many extraneous caufes, and 
“08 particular manner from igna- 


rance, and a perverted education, 
or prejudices imbibed in child- 
hood. ‘ : es er ) 
In early years, while the yudg- 
ment is not yet formed, nor rea- 
{on poffefied of the empire of the 
mind, nothing is eafier than. to 
give a wrong turn to the’ ideas. 
Books, converfation, and exanm- 
ple, are all influential indorming 
the manners and merale of mem; 
and when thefe conf{pire toinilame 
the angry and vengeful pafiions, 
their fiiccefs is but too certain. 16 
2 parent give vent to the effufions 
of intolerance before this: \child; 
if his aétions are in a grert-men- 
fure regulated by a {pirit of reient- 
ment, it.cannot be fuppofed that 
the child will remaim dong unbi~ 
affed by the worft imprefions.: If 
this difpofition predominate in fa- 
mily converfation; im the inter- 
courfe of his friends, and more 
efpecially amongit thofe who-are 
intenfed with the care of hisvedu~ 
cation; finally, .if he be allowed 
to 
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divine Founder, fhould have eve | 


to read ‘books calculated entirely 
to excite the blackeft pafiions of 
fevenge and perfecution, we are 
not to wonder if this {pirit-govern 
all -his actions, and prompt him to 
deeds which reflect the utmoft in- 
dignity'on his human nature and 
his chriitian profetlion. 

Ignorance, however, is a no 
lefs frequent and immediate fource 
of this frame of mind. A man, 
unacquainted with caufes and ef- 
fects, and unaccuftomed to. weigh 
impartially the merits of a fubject, 
is ever prone to receive prejudices, 
and to follow implicitly the track 
of thofe to whofe party he has at- 
tached himfelf: biaffed in favour 
of that track, he is unwilling to 
allow thofe that entertain an op- 
pofite opinion the fmalleft degree 
of juftice or merit... Hence, de- 
figning men, acquainted with 
things, and deeply verféd in the 
affairs of the world, have an al- 
roft unlimited influence over the 
conduct of the lefs knowing, and 
frequently employ them as tools 
to effectuate their favourite pur- 
pofes. We fee, by experience, 
that the moft ignorant and unin- 
formed are at all times the moft 
iliberal, bitter, and revengeful. 
» ‘The ways ’in which an intole- 
rant difpotition is difplayed are 
various. It is vifible in the com- 
monett affairs of life; and much 
of the unhappinefs incident to 
man in the focial ftate, no doubt, 
arifes from it; for, wherever it is 
allowed to exercife its influence, 
it muft inevitably prove'an infur- 
mountable bar to tranquility and 
real enjoyment. No where, how- 
ever, is it fo plainly and generally 
evinced as in ecclefiaftical and po- 
ktical parties. 

it feems altogether unaccount- 
able that adifpofition fo repugnant 
to the fpirit of the Gofpel, and to 
the injunctions and example of its 


characterifed thofe who profefs to 
follow him. Yet, a retrofpeétive 
glahce upon paft ages will fuffici: 
ently teftify to this lamentable 
truth, that it has but too much 
characterifed Chriftians, -perfon- 
ally and nationally, and has ftimv- 
lated them to the commiffion of 
crimes the moft abhorrent from 


their profefion ; that it has ren- } 
dered them . fignally inftrumental | 
in bringing about extenfive and | 


pernicious revolutions; in form- 
ing and executing the moft fan- 
guinary plans; that it has often 
times threatened to envelope the 
nations with the fhades of Gothic 
ignorance and barbarity, and 
frightened Charity, Benevolence, 
and all the focial virtues, apparent- 
ly into non-exiftence. It would 


be fuperfluous here to enlarge up- | 


oe 
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on religious intolerance. If we | 


may ‘judge from the prefent face 
of things, this manner of think- 


ing and acting appears to begrow- 1 


ing out of date. 
undergoing a great changes and 
we have reafon to expect, that ere 
long the demon of religious into- 
lerance will forever fly the abodes 
of men. 

But at no time is this odious 
quality more confpicuous and pre- 
dominant than when a ftate is {plit 
into political faétions. In this 
cafe, whatever does not exactly 
quadrate with the interefts and 
views of fome particular party, 8 
condemned as improper and dan- 
gerous by that party; its abettors 
perfecuted with the utmoft ran- 
cour, and ftigmatized by the mot 
invidious appellations. af 

In.a free government, parties, 
if not carried to fuch excefs as t 
embitter the difpofition and blind 
the eyes of the people, are by n° 
means prejudicial; becaufe they 
keep up watchfulnefs and dil 
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ce on the part of private citi- 
zens, and operate as a continual 
check upon arbitrary principles 
and immoderate thirft of rulein 
thofe who are entrufted with the 
éoncerns of the-nation. Men in 
authority are too often deftitute of 
that public fpirit and that rectitude 
of conduct which fhould ever dif- 
tinguith the fervants of the peo- 
ple, and without which they muft 
unavoidably do many things ex- 
tremely injurious to their country. 
Honour and power feldom fail of 
changing the difpofition and un- 
dermining the moft fettled princi- 
ples of thofe to whofe lot they fall; 
and men called to ferve their coun- 
try in public life frequently com- 
mit actions at which themfelves 
had formerly fhuddered. The 
moft effectual remedy for this want 
of virtue in them, is a cautious 
and wary difcrimination of cha- 
ratters in the people, that fpirit of 
enquiry which incites them to 
ferutinize the principles and ac- 
tions,of their rulers, and that po- 
litical knowledge which is beft ac- 
quiréd in the {chool of civil fac- 
ton. 

Thus far it is readily allowed 
that parties may contribute to the 
general welfare; but when they 
are carried to excefs, they praduce 
much perfonal unhappinefs, fub- 
vert all order and regularity in fo- 
ciety, and ultimately deftroy liber- 
ty itfelf. To be convinced of this 
we need only recur to antiquity. 

It cannot be denied that when 
Philip invaded the ftates of Greece, 
their common intereft was mate- 
tially injured by the animofities 
which prevailed among them; nor 
that the fa&ions which rent the 
Tepublic of Athens, united with 
the general corru ption of manners 
and want of former integrity, oc- 
cafioned its falling under a foreign 
yoke. So difficult was the talk of 
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roufing that people from the dif- 
graceful ftate of fupinenefs in 


‘which they. lay, and of bringing 


them to be duly fenfible of their 
impending danger, that nought 
but the eloquence of a Demofthe- 
nes could accomplifh it. And 
fcarce could even his eloquence 
prevail. He was oppofed by fac- 
tion—a faction, inftigated aad act- 
ed upon by venal orators, who, 
rather than join with a fuccefsful 
rival, “* pro aris & focis,” rather 
than forego the poffeffion of Ma- 
cedonian bribes, endeavoured to 
lull their too pafliive countrymen 
into fecurity, in order that foreign 
wolves might prowl over the ruin- 
ed liberties of Athens. However 
efficacious the virtue and abilities 
of the great orator were, in excit- 
ing his fellow citizens to oppofe 
the progrefs of the arms of Philip, 
their oppofition was of little avail: 
it was now -too late to heal the 
wounds which difcord had infli@- 
ed on the ftate: their faint at- 
tempts to fecure independence 


proved abortive; and the glory of 


Athens was ng more. 
The parties and party fpirit 
which harrafled the Roman com- 
monwealth, kept it in continual 
diforder. Although for fome time 
they cannat be faid to have occa- 
fioned much evil, but rather fome 
good, yet that good was infufi- 
Cient to counterbalance the inju- 
ries they in after times brought 
upon the ftate. How often have 
the furrounding nations taken ad; 
vantage of thefe inteftine commo- 
tions, and well nigh given a finith- 
ing ftroke to the very name of 
Rome? The haughty patricians 
and turbulent tribunes were in 
reality of more fervice to the ene- 
mies of Rome, than the greatett 
Senerals and the moft confum- 
mate military fkill of which they 
could boaft. But though in the 
courfe 
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courfe of providence fhe ftruggled 
through every obftacle, and finai- 
ly obtained the fuperiority over 
the neighbouring ftates, fhe at 
length experienced a fatal reverfe, 
the worft confequences of faction. 
For to this, as one chief caufe, are 
we to attribute the fubverfion of 
the republican form of govern- 
ment; the introduction of the 
moft abfolute monarchy; and the 
ignoble change from liberty to 
flavery. 

We may with equal propriety 
affign party-rage as a caufe of the 
diftreffes of the Jews at the fiege of 
Jerufalem; of their lofs of free- 
doom, and their total difperfion. 

Thus we fee antiquity affords 
ample teftinony to the truth of 
the affertion, that the intolerance 
of party is deftructive of the beft 
interefts of nations. Andas fimi- 
lar caufes never fail of producing 
fimilar effeéts, we may juftly con- 
clude, that when, at any time, a 
ftate fhall be divided into parties, 
and agitated by the dreadful influ- 
ence of party fpirit, its citizens 
will have good caufe to fear for 
their liberty, if not for their very 
exiftence as a body politic. 

The malignant nature of this 
difpofition will ftrike us more for- 
ciblv, if we takea view of fome of 
the difgraceful events to which it 


has at different times given rife,and - 


of the pernicious confequences to 
this day refulting from it. 

Very many of thofe cruel and 
inhuman deeds that ftain the hif- 
tory of mankind, have proceed- 
ed from this evil difpofition. It 
has ever been inimical to the arts, 
to humanity, and to true religion. 
It has introduced defolation into 
thofe tranquil regions where plenty 
reigned before, and converted the 
dwellings of peace into flaughter- 
houfes. It has convulfed and de- 
ftroyed mighty empires. 
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Intolerance induced the Mace- 
donian robber to demolifh the 
beautiful city of Perfepolis, the 
admiration of the world. 

Intolerance influenced an eatt- 
ern caliph to order the deftruction 
of the Alexandrian library, then 
the fineft upon earth. 

Intolerance infliéted tortures, 
ignominy and death upon the pi- 
ous followers of Chrift, and the 
illuftrious fathers of the church. 

Antolerance inftigated the furi- 
ous Cambyfes to deftroy thofe 
ftupendous monuments of anti- 
quity, which adorned the won- 

erful city of Thebes, the origi- 
nal feat of the arts. 

What but intolerance caufed 
the feaffolds of Europe fo oft to 
{tream with human blood, both at 
and after the reformation ? 

What but intolerance armed 
the cruel Spaniards, and brought 
them to exercife unheard-of ty- 
ranny and oppreffion upon the de- 
fencelefs,unfufpeéting inhabitants 
of the new world? 

What but this influenced Pi- 
zarro and his deluded foldiers, 
when an innocent monarch was 
condemned to death, his family 
and nobles butchered, and when 
old men, women and children 
fell beneath the fword of perfecu- 
tion: 

Thefe are fome of its criminal 
effects in paft ages; but the evils 
and injuries it ftill continues to 
occafion are by no means incon- 
fiderable. Among thefe, not the 
leaft in moment are the incroach- 
ments it never fails of pany 
upon perfonal independence an 
the liberty of the prefs. 

It is the peculiar felicity of 2 
free government, that every in- 
dividual is permitted to {peak and 
act as he thinks proper, without 
fear of any difagreeable confe- 
quences accruing to him, ay? 

€ 
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ed his words and actions have no 
tendency to fow the feeds of dif- 
content, or raife oppofition to 
the laws of his country. But 
the raging fpirit of party would 
deprive us of freedom of fpeech, 
and even of freedom of thought, 
if we may judge from the prevail- 
ing temper of the world at pre- 
fent. So unreafonable are*men 
under the influence of this difpo- 
fition, thatthey cannot brook even 
the fmalleft difference in opinion, 
or the moft trifling degree of con- 
tradiétion; nay, however crimi- 
nal and bafe their condu& may 
be, they muft not be oppofed; 
the truth muft not be told them; 
and the refolute, though unfortu- 
nate perfon who, aétuated more 
by truth than by the cold motives 
of prudence and felf-love, ven- 
tures to declare what every body 
thinks and feels, but few dare men- 
tion, becomes obnoxious to their 
tyranny and intolerance, and fuf- 
fers feverely for his virtuous firm- 
nefs.. The ‘prefs, which ought 
-ever'to be the palladium of liber- 
ty, the guardian of public and 
Private rights, the punifher. of 
every fpecies of crimes, and the 
defender of -calunniated virtue, 
is filenced, if attempting in the 
leaft ‘to raife oppofition to their 
meafures, or advancing any cir- 
cumftance which may tend to 
unveil) their infidious | practices; 
or it is employed to aid their evil 
intentions, to fubvert truth and 
virtue, and to blacken and vilify 
the moft worthy charaéters. Not 
fatisfied with prohibiting the prefs 
from difclofing the truth, they in- 
duftrioufly load it with the groflett 
falfehoods, in order that they may 
impofe upon the underftandings, 
and mitlead the judgments of thie 
More ignorant clais of citizens. 
i thort, though they may voci- 
ferate liberty louder than.alt other 


men, yet their actions evidence, 
that if they really love liberty, 
they love it to excefs, and would 
wifh to exclude all but themfelves 
from the enjoyment of it. 

We need not, however, mul- 
tiply inftances to evince the fatal 
confequences of intolerance.— 
There is one principle, which, if 
admitted, faps the foundation of 
virtue and religion, and affords'a 
plea for the commiffion of the 
moft impious and unnatural ac- 
tions, that of the end juttifying the 
means. Now, when men are 
under the influence of party fpi- 
rit, this principal arifes as a na- 
tural confequence. Blind to real 
excellencies and defects, their 
judgments are warped by falfe ap- 
pearances of things; and when 


they have-a favouriteend in view, 


they feize whatever means offer 
‘for its attainment, be they: ever 
fo criminal and iniquitous. The 
yreat and good of every age have 
-Jabouretl in oppofition to this Je- 
fuitical principle; but it ftill con- 
tinues to play its infernal en- 
gines, and without doubt will 
maintain its ground fo long as the 
violence of party fpirit fhall ac- 
tuate the human breatt. 

The intolerant party-man, in- 
tent upon the aggrandifement of 
his party and the difgrace of his 
opponents, the fuccefs of a fa- 
vourite fcheme, or the defeat of 
contrary meafures, hefitates not at 
any means for the accomplifh- 
ment of either of thefe ends. 
Should he fail in his attempts, no 
matter how many innocent per- 
fons he involves in his misfor- 
tunes. He is little concerned for 
the miferies he brings on his fet- 
low creatures: he views with in- 
difference the families he has per- 
haps reduced to want: -he re- 
gards not the feelings of an op- 
ponent, but cruelly {ports — 
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his reputation, and delights in no- 
thing fo much as in making bim 
appear infamous in the eyes of his 


fellow citizens. He ‘ becomes 
all things to all meu” in the moft 
literal, and confequently the moft 
noxious fenfe. ‘* Aliud claufura 
in pectore, aliud promptum in 
lingua habere,” is no uncommon 
thing with fuch.a man: itis his 
conitant practice, as itis the prac- 
tice of every deceiver. He acts the 
lier, the hypocrite, and the flan- 
derer, with the moft unfhrinking 
audacity, and fuborns the aflaffin, 
or even atts the part himfelf with 
little or no remorfe. In fine, he 
{cruples not to undertake any 
thing, to perfift in any thing, 
however it may,militate againit 
the Jaws of his God aad his coun- 
try, if, it, appear to .conduce 'to 
the attainment of. his defired ob- 
ject. Such men, have exifted, 
and fuch men, itis much to be 
feared, do ftill exift. 

It will adout of .a iqueftion, 
whether by farthe greater part of 
the wars that have, at different 
times, harrafled and diftreffed 
mankind, have .not been . occa- 
fioned by this ruinous principle of 
the end juftifying the ‘means? 


it is an undoubted fact, that very . 


many bloody and cruel contefts 
can be traced to thisfource. To 
declaim againft war at prefent, 
would be to.contend with a fha- 
dow. Moft men allow, that itis 
at all times attended by a dread- 
ful train of confequent evils, and 
would willingly hail thofeiaufpi- 
cious years, if any fuch fhall ever 
exift, when wars fhall be no more. 
Americans kiiow, ‘by fad expe- 
rience, the diftrefies it occafions; 
they know what injures the mo- 
rals and- religion of a country, the 
things. of higheft; moment, fuftain 
from armies and their attendants. 

Dreadfully deftructive ag ic this 


evil, it has for many .ages ‘heen 
made more or lefs the means of 
obtaining favourite objects of pur. 
fuit, both good and bad, by every 
people. One of the objects efpe- 
cially kept in view is national ho- 
nour. As honour and reputation 
are things very defirable among 
men, and in the purfuit of which 
mof individuals are induftrioufly 
engaged; fo a name among the 
nations is an acquirement very 
worthy of the public ambition, 
provided it interfere not with the 
duties: which men owe, both ina 
perfonal and focial capacity, tothe 
Supreme Governor of, the world, 
But it is to be lamented, that it has 
often attracted too large.a-thare of 
attention, even to'the exclufion of 
things ef .an infinitely more im- 
portant mature: and to revengea 
trivial ,infult, offered perhaps acci- 
dentally, itis well known that the 


-moft murderous, and favage wars 


have been carried on. Suchvea- 

gernefsshave midnkind ever exhi- 
bited in. the chace of this falfewi- 
fionary objet, this offspring of 
_pride.and, intolerance, 


‘« This rare feap-bubble, blown by chil- 
‘dren wife, 

“© Floated in air, and tinged with colours 
fine, 

*¢ Purfued by thoufands, and with rap- 
ture naméd 


“ National honour.” Dwicxt. 


Since the pernicious propen- 
fity sto \juftify the means by the 
‘end is the natural refult of san 
intolerant difpofition unreftrained, 
one cannot enough admire that 
mankind fo generally: give way to 
its influence, without more fpirited 
exertions 'againft it. We fhould 


fuppofe that: this confideration 2 
Jone were fufficient to roufe them 
fromthe difgraceful ftate of flavery 

to intolerance: for the doétrine 
jut, mentioned, ‘:befides ‘that it 
vbrings an :hoit-of immediate inju- 

ries 
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n fociety,is impious in the 
ro Is there aGod who go- 
wverns the world? Are infinite wif- 
dom and juftice his ateributes? 
Has he exprefily enjoined upon us 
the performance of certain things, 
and as peremptorily prohibited us 
from the purfuit of others? Has 
jhe plainiy: marked out and ymmu- 
stably fixed the limits of right and 
‘wrong? If all this be allowed, do 
not the men who :maintain this 
principle manifeftly ufurpthe pre- 
sogative of the Moft High? Ia 
confounding every diftinétion of 
right and wrong, in fquaring every 
thing with their defires and inten- 
tions, in doing an evil:chat a.good 
may proceed from it, do they not 
audacioufly attempt to 


~ * Snatch from his hand the balance 
and the rod, 
© Rejadge his juftice, ibe the God of 
God?” 
That atheifts and infidels fhould 


actthus, is not matter of wonder; 
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but that thofe whe profefs their 
belief in the exiftence of God, 
and their obedience to his reveal- 
ed will, thould ever be noted foria 
conduct fo impious and abfurd, is 
truly unaccountable. That it is 
impious and abfurd, muft cer- 
tainly be acknowledged ‘by them 
upon a moment’s reflection. For 
no fophiftry can elude.a convic- 
tion, that nothing, however much 
an obje& of defire and ambition, 
can be purfued confiftently with 
our condition as dependent crea- 


‘tures, the purfuit of which is in- 


compatible with our duty to'the 
greareft and the beft of beings, our 
Creator:and ourGod. When vice 


and virtue ceafe to clafh, ** when 


man fhall ceafe to be accountable 
to his Maker, and when God fhall 
no more rule with rightful autho- 
rity over his own creatures,” then, 
and not till then,. ** will this doc- 
trine:reft on a folid bafis:’’ 
MINOR. 





“THE SELF-RIVAL: 4 Tare, from the French.* 


AM JOMEN,,. with an eminent 

WY degree of- beauty and ele- 
gence, never fail pleafing at firft 
fight; and, on the other hand, the 
plain and forbidding may alfo af- 
furethemfelves of 1a contrary ef- 
fe&t; the former have nothing to 
fear} ‘nor the latter:to hope; but 
they who are neither of a:ftriking 
‘beauty nor uglinefs, it much: con- 
cerns to take great precautions at 
@firtt interview, the fuccefs of 
which depends not only on the 
tafteof him to.whom ihey are de- 
firous of appearing amiable, but 
®a the different difpofitions in 
which the man may happen to be; 
a ina gloomy moment of chagrin 
heimay be difgufted with one of 
thofe halfsbeauties ‘with whom, 


amidft the feftivity of: an enter 
taimment, ‘he would have been 
charmed. 

An only daughter, one of thofe 
equivocal beauties we have been 
{peaking of, became, at:firft:fight, 
enamoured of a gentleman, ‘on 
whom fhe perceived that the fivft 
fight of her had not fuchan effeét 
T hey_happened tomeetat a judge’s 
chambers about a law-fuit, on 
whichdepended the welfare of the 
two'families. In order to adjuft 
an affair of fuch concern, yet un- 
certain, a match was that day 
agreed on, between the two: heirs, 
and this agreement ‘celebrated by 
a fplendidteaft. The beirefsmade 
her appearance in a wery careleis 


drefs, aad her compliments and 
behaviour 


* From this performance’ M+s, Cowley has borrowed the plot of her comédy, en 


titled the Belles Stratagem. 
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behaviour were no lefs void of ce- 
remony. This created fome afto- 
nifhment, and being afked by her 
mother, what reafon fhe had for 
fuch fingularity, fhe made anfwer, 
that having perceived, atthe judge’s 
chamber, that her perfon was not 
like to create any love in her fu- 
ture .hufband, fhe would endea- 
vour at leaft to gain his efteem by 
modetty. 

Thegentleman,who had been for 
fome time expected, came; he wasa 
very perfonable youth, and though 
not wanting in manners or good 
fenfe, of an exceflive franknefs, 

slainly fpeaking what he thought. 
His firft fpeech at coming in was 
to the mother, faying, he came to 
pay his duty to her; that this 
morning was the firft time he had 
ever heard of the marriage, which 
his father intended forhim. Had 
I known, continued he, faluting 
the young lady, that you were fhe 
with whom I am to pafs my life, 
I would have intreated you freely 
to have told me, whether in a mar- 
riage concerted between our pa- 
rents, merely for the mutual in- 
tereft of the two families, you as 
willingly conformed to your mo- 
ther’s directions, as I obey my fa- 
ther; for, if the match be in the 
leatt againft your inclination, it is 
what I will never fuffer myfelf to 
be brought to. Tothis the mo- 
ther, preventing the daughter, an- 
{wered, thather daughter had moft 
willingly obeyed at the very firft 
intimation. But, Sir, allew me 
to defire that you, with natural 
fincerity, would declare, whether 
you would have any liking to my 
daughter? O! anfwered he, I fee 
fupper ison the table; I will an- 
{wer that queftion at the defert; 
but forthe prefentiet us fit down. 
The table-talk turned entirely on 
the oddnefs of a marriage fo fud- 
denly concluded; notaword came 





from the daughter, and it was very 
feldom fhe looked at the gentle- 
man, though already in love with 
him; but fhe had her drift. At 
length comes the defert, and the 
fervants being ordered to with- 
draw, the mother challenged the 
gentleman’s promife of freely de- 
claring his mind; which he did, 
with all imaginable politenefs; he 
gave her to underftand, that her 
daughter had not touched his 
heart; but protefted that fhe might 
vependonthe moft civil treatment, 
and every mark of real affection. 
This new mannerof making love 
occafioned a good deal of pleafant- 
ry, till the company broke up. 
The mother, in her return home, 
rallied her daughter for fitting like 
a mope at table. I had my rea- 
fons for it, faid the daughter, I 
did it to make myfelf loved:— 
Loved! anfwered the mother, you 
go an odd way to work. But this 
fagacious girl laid open her fcheme 
fo much to the mother’s fatisfac- 
tion, that fhe promifed to acta 
part in it. : 
The day following, the gentle- 
man paid a vifit to the daughter, 
whom he did not love, but whom, 
for her charaéter, he efteemed. 
After a fhort filence, the, witha 
mien which could give him no 
great idea of her intellects, faid, 
that as fhe had no hopes of his 
love, fhe at leaft required from 
him an exceflive proof of his ef- 
teem, which was, fhould he here- 
after take a fancy to any other 
woman, to make her his confi- 
dant. This propofal he looked on 
in the light which he thought it 
deferved, and made anfwer, that 
as faras he knew himfelf, he was 
not the moft propenfe to amours, 
but that fhould fuch a thiag fall 
out, his: reafon would help him 
to ftifle a paffion, and conceal it 
from himfelf, fo far from impart- 
ing 
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ing it to his wife. She infifted fhe 
would ftand in his heart, at leaft 
sn the rank of agood friend. This 
produced a long conteft, managed 
with great indifference on his fide, 
and with a vapid fort of obftinacy 
on her’s. He ftill would not pro- 
mife fo extravagant a confidence, 
till, tobe rid of her importunities, 
with a contemptuous laugh, he 
complied with what fhe had been 
foliciting. Another good quality 
of this gentleman was, that what 
he had promifed he kept to. He 
took his leave of her, telling her, 
ina carelefs manner, that he was 
going tothe hall, and always put 
ona Spanifh drefs, and very fel- 
dom miffed a night; to which fhe 
anfwered, that fhe could not en- 
dure a ball, dancing was a thing 
that fhe could never learn. 

He was no fooner in the ftreet, 
than fhe fent for an Efpagnoletta 
habit, purpofing to follow him. 
With the fineft fhape in the world, 
andan advantageous ftature, fhe 
had all the graces of attitude, and 
danced inimitably ; her neck, the 
contour of her face, and her eyes, 
were perfectly beautiful, fo that 
with a little mafk, and the aper- 
tures for the eyes very open, her 
appearance was quite enchanting. 

She foon attracted the eyes of 
the whole company, and her Spa- 
mard was no lefs charmed; being 
taken out to dance, fhe herein in- 
creafed the admiration of her per- 
fon; the Spaniard, who ftood for- 
ward to have the better fight of 
her, had the high pleafure of be- 
yi sae a for her fecond partner. 

rdancing, they fell into con- 


verfation. The Spaniard, enrap- 
tured with the brilliancy of her re- 
Partees, and the turn and delicacy 
of her thoughts, little imagined 
this engaging perfon to be her 
whom he had feen only in her 
negligee, which hid her fhape and 
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disfigured her air, and affected an 
indolence bordering on ftupidity ; 
in a word, he began to love her 
beyond what he thought himfelf 
fufceptible of; and rejoiced in the 
happinefs only of being told b 
her, that fhe was to be at the ball 
on the following night, and in the 
fame habit. 

On the afternoon of the next 
day, he waited on his future bride, 
whom ke found in her ufual indo- 
lence, and more carelefsly dreffed 
than before, but in her difcourfe 
a furprifing alteration; fuch judg- 
ment, fuch elevation of thought, 
and tendernefs of fentiments, and 
delivered with fuch amiable {weet- 
nefs, that he began to grow a lit- 
tle eafy, though fhe wanted the 
{fparkling wit, and radient charms 
of the Efpagnoletta; yet fome 
figns of extreme agitation efcaped 
him, and from time to time, to 
her great joy, he fell into unufual 
diftraétions; fhe now plainly faw 
that he was {mitten. They both 
kept their word to meet at the 
ball, and in a converfation ftill 
more animated than that of the 
laft night, fhe threw frefh fuel on 
his love; but his marriage obtrud- 
ing itfelf among his raptures, gave 
rife to fuch forcible reflections, 
that, by a very extraordinary ef- 
fort of virtue, he was for fuddenly 
leaving the Efpagnoletta! How! 
will you leave me? fays fhe, with 
an airfufhcient to haveenamoured 
him,if he had not been fo. Onthis 
he funk down again in his chair, 
without {peaking a word. I fee, 
fays fhe, that to leisin you I ftand 
in need of all my charms; well, 
then, I will unmafk. No fuch 
thing, no fuch thing, cried he, 
labouring in the noble confli&, 
What will beeome of me? and, 
in effect, dreading the confequence 
of alonger ftay, he inftantly broke 
fromh her. ‘This very probably 
was 
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was the firft time that a miftrefs 
has been pleafed at a lover’s over- 
coming the paffion he had for her. 
The Efpagnoletta, on this + 
of her Spaniard, was‘no lefs de- 
lighted with his virtue than wit 
his love. 

This gentleman, who had never 
been known to trefpafs againft 
fincerity, as he had given Is word 
to his futuré bride, determined not 
to conceal from her a paffion fo 
veMPinetpected. He laid open to 
her the bottom of his heart, while 
he feigned as much jealoufy as 
fufficed to let him know that fhe 
loved him; and afterwards expref- 
fed fuch refignation and indul- 
gence, and fo much confidence in 
his fidelity, that he could not but 
execrate himfelf for having been 
capable of harbouring any fenti- 
ment to her injury. She endea- 
voured to remove his concern by 
high commendations of his extra- 
ordinary prudence and refolution, 
in refufing to fee the E/pagnoletta 
unmafked, at the fame time ad- 
vifing him that he fhould endea- 
vour to fee her fo; that, faid fhe, 
is the only way of curing you; to 
be fure fhe is another creature un- 
der the mafk than what your in- 
flamed imagination reprefents her, 
and fhould fhe prove to want 
beauty, you would foon forget her 
wit. No, no, replied he, there is 
nothing like fhunning her; and 
this very evening will P beg of my 
father to put off our marriage for 
a few days, while I go into the 
country, where I make no doubt 
but I fhall get the betrer of this 
freak: my efteem for you will net 
allow me to give myfelfto you ia 
my prefent-diftracted ftate. No, 
no, fays the, T will put you in the 
fureft way to forget the charms of 
your Efpagnoletta, forunquettion- 
ably your paffion will be cured on 


feeing her without a mak; ‘you 


may depend on it, for, to tell you 
the truth, it is no longer ago thay 
yefterday, that one who knows he 
perfeétly well was talking of her, 
and faid, that except her eyes, the 
had nota fingle good feature ig 
her face. Still the lover infifted 
on a fltort ruftication; but the fa 
ther, who had got intelligence of 
all thefe tranfa@tions, laid his com. 
mand on his fon to bring matters 
to an iffue the very next-day. 
The contraé& was figned, and 
after the folemnization, the fplen- 
did company returned to the mo- 
ther’s houfe. Scarce was fupper 
over, when in came a troop of 
mafks, preceded by fiddles; the 
bride, who had feigned a flight 
indifpofition at fupper, requefted 
her hufband to perform the ho« 
nours of the mafquerade, while the 
withdrew to reft a-while. With 
fuch difpatch did fhe equip herfelf 
in her former habit, that fhe en- 
tered the dancing-room with ano- 
ther group of mafks, which fol- 
lowed foon after the firft; they 
both confifted' of fome intimate 
friends, who had been defired to 
form a mafquerade for facilitating 
the execution of the bride’s arti- 
fice. The faithful bridegroom, at 
the fight of that dreaded object, 
was for haftening out of the room; 
but the mother, catching hold of 
him, informed him fhe had de- 
fignedly invited the Efpagnoletta, 
who was at a ball in the neigh- 
bourhood, to favour them with 
hercompany. My daughter,added 
fhe, cannot be eafy until you fee 
her unmatked, as that will abfo- 
lutely cure you, for fhe is faid to 
be even frightfolly ugly. Ab! 
Madam, replied he, al! the faults 
of her face will never cure me of a 
deteftable paflion, which fo many 
other charms have kindled. 
have already imagined her moré 
hideous than it is well poffible for 
her 


















Original 
her to be, and am not a whit the 
eafier. Ah! Madam, no longer 
ftop me. 

While he was fpeaking, the 
E{pagnoletta, animated by this 
{cene, which gave her inconceiv- 
able delight, exerted the utmoft 
of her skill and vivacity in all the 
motions of the dance; he turned 
afide his looks from theirrefiftible 
temptation; but fhe wantonly 
{wept along clofe by him, which 
at once expelled his reafon and 
duty, and he forgot the prefence 
of his mother-in-law. To com- 

lete his confufion, the Efpagno- 

tta took him by the hand. This 
fo overpowered his fenfes, that 
his mother-in-law taking him un- 
der the arm, he fuffered himfelf to 
be drawn away to a clofet, with- 
out knowing whither he was go- 
ing, and the mother fhut_ herfelf 
up with them. ‘The Efpagnolet- 
tathen fet forth a deep figh, and 
no more than natural, for by un- 
matking herfelf, fhe feared that 
fhe fhould totally lofe the pleafure 
offeeing her hufband fo very fond; 
fhe loved him as much as he lov- 
ed the Efpagnoletta; her languith- 
ing looks anfwered thofe of her 
tranfported lover; they looked at 
each other for fome time, with- 
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out uttering a word, whilft the 
anxious mother’s fluent tongue 
was giving her fon-in-law an idea 
of the moft diftafteful uglinefs, 
that by this contraft, when her 
daughter fhould come to unmafk, 
fhe might appear to lefs difadvan- 
tage. The fond bride availed her- 
felf as long as fhe couid of her 
hufband’s miftake, but as fhe could 
not prevail on herfelf to terminate 
this fcene, the mother at length 
took the mafk from the daugh- 
ter’s face. 

The powerful effect that this fur- 
prife produced in the happy bride- 
groom is one of thofe things the 
force of which is diminifhed by 
any defcription. Imagine the fitua- 
tionof a man of honour, confli@t- 
ing with loveand beauty, infinitely 
efteeming one perfon, and paflion- 
ately in love with another, and 
who at length finds them both 
united in one complete object. 

As to the bride, what muft have 
been her ecftacy, that in fo little 
time fhe had transformed an in- 
different lover into an enamoured 
hufband, and brought the ftruggle 
between efteem and love to a fa- 
vourable iffue, which eftablifhed 

her felicity, and did equal honour 
to both. 


ah. 
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HYMN TO PITY. 


Hail to fuch Tears, than Hyera prors more fweet, 
Than Gop more precious to the heart of woe; 

Hail to the yors, that Wispom may repeat, 
And Virtue find ftiil (weever as they flow. 


R. Arves’s Elegy on Times 


EING benign, whofe placid eyes 
Paufe, tear-bright, on the fons of men, 
Viewing the various miteries, 
Far, far-conceal’d from human ken: 


Vor. VI. No. I. 
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Original Poetry. 


If ’tis thine office kind to cheer 
The hearts opprefs’d by grief that be, 
And kifs from Languor’s cheek the tear— 
Why haft thou, Pury, flighted me? 


Why have mine eyes been moift fo long, 
Without a hand to wipe them dry? 

Why have I raifed the plaintive fong, 
Nor gain’d the folace of a figh? 


Oh! I have heard, that moved by poe?’s grief, 
Evrus hath bid his rufian winds not blow; 
And many a fowret folded her fair leaf, 
And many a chiming wave forgot to flow! 


But ah! though oft my ftory I have told, 

By gentler ftreams, where balmy blofloms grow; 
Still, as I fung, the bloffoms would unfold, 

And the ftream glide regardlefs of my woe. 


Nor yet thy form fo lovely have I feen, 

Though I have fought thee many a lingering vear: 
Nor have I found thee,in the haunts of men, 

Nor in the fenfate bofoms of the fair. 


Nor has the Barn, though warm’d with kindred fire, 
Effay’d my wayworn, finking fteps to ftay; 

Nor, oh! has Beauty, though fhe own'd a lyre, 
E’er lull’d my forrows with a foothing lay. 


Oh! where doft thou refide? if I but knew, 
With hafte I'd feek thee, though the path were rude; 
With new-blown flowers thine altar I would ftrew, 
And woo thee, Piry, if thou may’ft be woo’d. 
For though the drokex heart thou canft not dind, 
_ Yet canft thou lure Dejection to a fmile— 
Smooth the rough pillow to the /ad affign’d, 
And the lorn Pilgrim’s weary way beguile. 


oo rR emer es 


SONG. From the French. * 


T early dawn, along the mead 
The fhady elm young Cotn fought; 
His favourite lamb the fhepherd led— 
' For me the fleecy gift he brought. 


He met me with endearing hafte, 
His heart with timid pleafure beat: 
What flutter’d in my throbbing breaft 
I cannot tell—but oh! ’twas fweet. 


The faireft rofes of the vale 


He brought; and, as my hand he preft 
“ For thee (he faid) their fweets ot 


“Oh! let me place them on thy breaft.” 








HAROLD. 
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Original Poetry. 
His fond requeft I fcorn’d—he figh’d, 
And Jook’d what words can ne’er repeat: 


What the expreflive glance imply’d 
I cannot tell—but oh! ’twas {weet. 





« 


SONNET. 


Y Dawn of life arofe on halcyon wing; 
In bright fucceffion pafs’d my early hours; 

Deceitful fkies foretold unclouded {pring, 

And frolic joy abforb’d my infant powers : 
Encircled in a father’s fond embrace, 

Or flumbering on the dear maternal breatt, 
Not Fancy’s felf a happier lot could trace, 

Not her own offspring thus completely bleft: 
But ah! how foon the flattering profpect fled! 

Ere yet I felt the fervors of the Day, 
In the drear manfions of the filent dead 

The unconfcious duft of either parent lay; 
And fure (unlefs thefe thickening glooms deceive) 
** Darknefs and clouds” will reft upon its Eve. 


New-York, Fan. 19, 1795. ETHELINDE. 


AN ELEGY. 
E lovely maidens of Cotumsta’s fhore, 
Who feldom will fupprefs the rifing figh, 
Afiit my mufe—the cruel lofs deplore, 
Nor wipe the tear that trembles in the eye. 


Ye pretty flowers which blow full o’er the green, 
No more attempt to raife your blooming tops; 
Let pictur’d fadnefs e’en in you be feen, 
Nor more inhale the morning’s dewy drops. 


Ye little birds who fwiftly cut the air, 

And chirp your fonnets on the verdant trees, 
Like others too our forrows ye mutt fhare, 

Nor ever tune your downy throats to pleafe. 
All nature kindly join in fullen grief, 

Let Melancholy’s foft contagion {pread ; 
The unhappy caufe is far paft all relief— 

For, ah! Ex1za’s favourite puss is dead. 


January 17, 1795. 
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SANDY’s DEATH. 
HE bofom of the fpreading fail 
Swells wanton to the rifing wind, 
Too faft we fcud before the gale 
Which leaves my foul’s warm hope behind: 
Ah Mary! I fhall plough the deep 
When lightnings fiath and tempefts blow, 
While thou art funk in balmy fleep, 
Nor dream’ft of abfent Sandy’s woe; 














Original Poetry. 
For thee alone I dare the main, 
For thee a foreign realm explore, 
In hopes, my love, thy hand to gain, 
My treafure on my native fhore. 
So Sandy fpoke, and to his heaving breaft 
Ardent his beauteous, weeping Mary preft, 
From whofe white bofom burft the paflion’d figh, 
While hopelefs anguifh trembled in her eye. 


And now, alas! before the nimble breeze 
The fated veffel cuts the foaming feas, 
And ftill it leffens to her ftraining view, 
As fad fhe ftands to catch his laft adieu. 
Not long had Sandy left his native fhore, 
When round the fhip tremendous thunders roar ; 
The lightning flafl’d—a fearful ftorm arofe, 
And o’er their heads the angry billows clofe. 
On Mary fair the thoughts of Sandy hung, 
And e’en in death his love employ’d his tongue. 
Ah Mary! for ever we part, 
A long, an eternal adieu! 
Though Death’s icy hand’s on my heart, 
My foul to my Mary is true. 
The wild waves thy Sandy fhall hide: 
Who from grief my lov’d Mary fhall fave, 
When fhe hears that the Ocean’s dread tide 
Has prov’d to her lover a grave? 
Above, ’mongft the ftars we fhall join, 
Where forrow no entrance has found; 
Again fhall our fpirits entwine, 
And with raptures immortal be crown’d. 





THE MORAL OF A STORY. 
T is a monftrous foolifh thing, 
For people, who within themfelves are evil, 
At fellow finners ftones to fling— 
I fay it is uncivil:— 
And if they fhould once in a while 
Receive from thofe who do not care to flatter, 


A {peech not quite fo fmooth as Florence oil, 
It is no matter. 








THE STORY ITSELF. 
AN Inpraw once who wore the Papift name, 
And many a pretty relic too had bought him, 
Would often get (it was a piteous fhame) 
Drunk as the magiftrate who taught him: 
Who was a lawyer bold, and on atime, 
Fearing that Wanco had drank grog on Sunday, 
He fent for him ftraightway on Monday, 
To come and make atonement for his crime. 





“ Wretch!” 
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* Wreteh!” did Lycurcus fiercely fay, | 


« The Church demands a dol/ar for your peace. 


‘ Well,” figh’d the culprit, “ I will pay, 

“ But gib me a cittificat if you pleafe.” 
‘ Certificate!” the lawyer fternly faid; 

«© What will the fool do with the paper?” 
oor W ano f{eratch’d his oily head, 

And bowing faid, ** Life one poor vapour. 


‘ And when I die, and to my reft would go, 
“6 May be St. Peter tell me, No 

‘* Such fell like you, away from here 1 fend’em; 
© You broke em Sunday once afore you die! 


* Ah! but, fays I, 


‘I gib a dolla too, an fo I mend em. 
* Did you, (he fav) ware you cittificat? _ 

“ La (I fay) mafla Lawya neber writ em: 
“ Wy den, you fool, (he tell me) hole you prate— 

** Go back and get em! 

** Mad like Ole Harry, down again I come, 

‘‘ I fine a you dead, (now oney fee wat trouble!) 
“* T look for you, an fore I fine you home, 

*¢ I got for go quite to de Debi.” 


PETRONELLA. 
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PHILADELPHIA, December 27. 
BOUT eight o’clock laft evening, 
the German Lutheran Church, 
(corner of Fourth-ftreet and Cherry-al- 
ley) was difcovered to be on fire, and af- 
ter burning near four hours, this immenfe 
and elegant building was entirely con- 
fumed. No houfes being immediately 
contiguoys to it, the citizens by the great- 
et exertions of induftry and aétivity were 
enabled to ftop the further ravages of the 
deftruétive element. ‘This Church was 
one of the moft fplendid in the Union, 
and was fuppofed to be worth 15,0001. 
30] At a meeting of the American 
Philo ophical Society, held at their Hall, 
laft Friday evening, the Magellani: pre- 
mium was awarded to the author of a pa- 
Peron a new piece of mechanifmy called 
an Elevator, with the motto, * Nititurin 
a Virtus.’ On opening the fealed 
etter, the author of this performance 
ries found to be Nicholas Collin of Phi- 
adelphia. 
31] King Solomon’s Lodge of Free 
Mafons at Charleftown,have ercéted a m0« 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


nument in commemoration of the cele- 
brated events of the 17th of June, 1775, 
at that place. In ereéting it they have 
not forgot a tribute due to the memory 
of the brave WARREN. 

Newsuryport, Jan.9. Onaccount 
of the thifting of the bar, and the wafhing 
away the point at the mouth of thisriver, 
the light-houfes have been moved: the 
lights now bear E. } N. and W. 4 S.— 
Bringing both the light-houfes to bear in 
one until you are abreaft the lower one, 
will bring you in over the bar in the 
deepeft water, 

New-York, fan. 6. Itis with plea- 
fure we announce to the public, that the 
commodious and elegant bridges over the 
rivers Paffaick and Hackenfack, are near- 
ly completed; the bridge over the Paflaick 
is entirely fo, and the railing only is want 
ing to finifh the other bridge 5 but as the 
balluftrades are ereéted, it is paffed with 
carriages in perfect fafety. : 

Thefe bridges are thirty-eight feet in 
width the foot ways five feet; the bridge 


over the Paffaick is four hundred and 
ninety - 
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ninety-two feet in length, and that over 
the Hackinfack nine hundred and eighty 
feet.—- The caufeway,which is about three 
miles In length, conneéted with thefe 
bridges, is not entirely completed; itis, 
however, daily made ufe of by carriages. 
About three-fourths of its diftance is in 
part gravelled, and is an excellent road, 
f{upported by piles: itis eighteen feet wide, 
and elevated two feet above the furface of 
the meadow. It is expected the whole of 
the caufeway will be fo far finithed as to 
receive its firft coat of gravel in about two 
months.—'T he expence of thefe bridges is 
about 50,000 dollars. They do honour to 
this country, and we cannot but with 
pleafing fatisfa€tion contemplate the great 
utility they will be to the public. 

The Prefident of the United States, 
with the advice and confent of the Senate, 
has appointed Timothy Pickering, Efo; 
Secretary at War, in the room of Henry 
Knox, Efq; who has refigned. 

The Prefident of the United States, by 
proclamation, has fet apart Thurfday the 
19th day of February next, as a day of 
public chankfgiving and prayer; requiring 
every denomination of citizens to reve~ 
rence the fame. 

14+] Latt week the keel of one of the 
44 gua frigates, to be built*by order of 
Congrefs, was laid at the thip-yards, by 
Mr. Cheefman. 

They write from Virginia, that the 
Houfe of Affembly have paffed a refolu- 
tion, declaring that Gov. Lee, from the 
time he accepted the command of the 
militia of the United States, vacated his 
office aschief magiftrate of that common. 
wealth. 

The lower houfe of the Legiflature of 
Pennfylvania have difqualified the feats 
ot the members from the four weftern 
counties of that fate, by a majority of 
1z votes; the 26 votes of the members 
themfelves having been included in the 
whole, 

Capt. Harris, of the brig Eagle, on the 
6th of O&ober, on his paflage from Am- 
fierdam to London, came to anchor in a 
place called the Swain, where lay between 
40 and go fail of the northern traders, 
waiting for a favourable tide; at which 
time a very heavy gale fprung up, and, 
outof the above veflels, Capt. Harris was 
the oniy one faved, the others having 
been wrecked, and the crews nearly ail 
perithed. Capt. Harris, by parting his 
cabie, made fail, got out clear of the 
fands, hove to, and Jay till the gale abat- 
ed, by wheih means he faved himfelf 
from a fate as diftrefling as the others, —. 


After the gale, Captain Harris eame inte 
the Swain a fecond time, when he fay 
about two hundred boats from Harwich 
and Margate, employed in picking up 
the floating remains of the wrecked vef. 
fels.—-He was informed at Harwich, at 
which place he ftopped, that between that 
place and Margate, about 50 veffels, 
chiefly colliers, had been loft in the above 
gale; the Captains and part of the crews 
of fome of which he faw there.—The 
American fhip Patuxent Planter, of Ma 
ryland, was lo& in the gale.—Captain 
Harris did not hear of the lots of any other 
American veffels. 

17-] On Thurfday laft the court of 
Oger and Terminer, held in this city and 
county, pafied fentence of death on the 
following perfons, vize Thomas Cremen, 
convicted of forging a bill of exchange ia 
the name of Mr. John Barclay, on Meffis, 
Lynch and Stoughton. Peter Connor and 
Martin M‘Neal, convicted of robbing a 
perfon in one of the ftreets of this city. 

21.] We learn from Gene. Wayne's 
army, that he has happily effected an er 
change of prifoners with the Indians, and 
that a permanent peace is in a fair way 
of being brought about with the hoftile 
tribes. 

In Vermont, fince 1781, the rateable 
property of the ftate has rifen from 
¥49,5421. to 418,742I. 

The fum of three thoufand two hune 
dred and forty-nine collars has been ac- 
tually fubfcribed and paid to the families 
of the City Militia of Philadelphia, who 
marched on the late infulgent expedition, 
by the humane and patriotic citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

A letter from Norfolk, of Jan. 3, fay, 
thatthe Thetis frigate had been on fhore, 
but had got off with damage, to the a- 
mount, it is fuppofed, of 10,0001. The 
Cleopatra has alfo fuftained injury ina 
fevere gale whilft towing the Thetis into 
Hampton Road. 

The Hon. Arnoldus VWanderhorft is 
appointed governor of South-Carolina, in 
the room of William Moultrie. 

A fpring has lately been difcovered at 
Suffield, (Conneéticut ) the water of which 
is faid to operate a certain cure for the 
gravelly diforders. 

28.] On Tuefday the 6th infant, the 
Hon. the Legiflature of this ftate met at 
the court-houfe in Poughkeepfie, where 
the following papers were communicated 
to them by the Governor's Secretary == 

Greenwich, 34 Jan. 1795+ 
Gentlemen, 
AS Iam prevented from meeting the 
Legiflatute 
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iflature at the commencement of the 
fedion, 1 think it neceffary to inform 
them, through you, more particularly of 
the reafons, than might have been proper 
in my meflage. 

For upwards of three months, I have 
been confined to my chamber, and for 
the moft part of the time to my bed, by 
an acate or inflammatory rheumatifm of 
the fevereft kind; and although for fome 
time paft the more violent fymptoms of 
thy diforder had confiderably abated, and 
J was therefore induced to entertain hopes 
of meeting you at the place of adjourn- 
thent, at a probable time when my at- 
tendance would be rendered effential, if 
not at the opening of the feffion, yet I 
find my recovery fo flow and incomplete, 
that candor ebliges me declare my appre- 
henfions of being unable to attend at the 
defignated place, as I moft earnettly with- 
ed; and which I am ftill determined to 
do if my health will permit-—Under thefe 
circumftances, I fubmit to the wifdom of 
the Legiflature, the meafures proper and 
neceflary tobe purfued in order to advance 
the public fervice.—I have the honour 
tobe, with the higheft refpe€t, your moft 
obedient fervant, G. CLINTON. 
To the Hon. the Prefident of the Senate, 

and Speaker of the Affembly of the 

State of New-York. 


Gentlemen of the Legiflature. 

TO perform the duties required from 
me by the conftitution, I ar neceffitated 
tocommunicate with you by meffage, being 
prevented by ficknefs from opening the 
feffion in perfon. 

In informing you of the condition of 
the ftate, I am happy to obferve that the 
fame caufes continue, which have hither- 
to contributed to its profperity. In a 
ready obedience to the Jaws—-in the pre- 
valence of public tranquillity—<in the ad ~ 
vancement of our population and fettle- 
ments, and in the growing interefts of 
general imptovement—we fied abundant 
and multiplied fources of private happi- 
nefs and national felicity. Under thefe 
favourable circumftances, the objects of 
pointed legiflative attention are neceffa- 
ily re@riéted; and I have therefore little 
More to obferve, than to exprefs my con- 
fidence, that in the promotion of the 
means which may advance, and the re- 
moval of the obitacles that may retard 
the profperity of the ftate, will be fel: the 
wifdom of your deliberations, and théef- 
ficacy of your meafures.” 

As the alarming afpeét of public affairs 
induced the legiflature at their laft (eflion 


to make provifion for the purchafe of 
arms and ammunition, and the fortificae 
tion of our fea port and frontiers, a full 
detail of the execution of thefe different 
objects will now be fubmitted to you. Al- 
though the appropriations for fortificae 
tions were in the firit inftance incompe- 
tent, and the advanced price of labour 
and provifions has fince increafed the in- 
adequacy, yet the works intended forthe 
protection of our principal city ¢nd hare 
bour are in great forwardneis; the pa- 
triotic exertions of the inhabitants having 
fupplied in no inconfiderable degree the 
deficiency of the grant. 

I fhould however, on this occafion, 
conceive mylelf deficientin duty, were I 
not to obferve, that maay of the reaiona 
which induced their commencement, {til 
exift for their compietion.—That the 
events of Europe may have influenced our 
political relations cannot be doubted, but 
the daring claim recently made on ove 
weitern territories, and which in its prin- 
ciples comprifes a confiderable part of 
the ftate, admonifhes us to be on our 
guard, and tobe prepared to meet fuch 
menaced aggreffions with a refiftance pro. 
portioned to their magnitude, 

The revifion of our criminal code cane 
not re-occupy your z*tention at too early 
a period, or in too ferious a manner.— 
The expectation of our conftituents—the 
feclings of humanity, and the welfare of 
the community, are deeply interefted in 
the profecution of this deign.—Ir is in- 
deed a fubject of melancholy confidera- 
tion, that our criminal law fhould be fo 
repugnant to the mild genius of our con~ 
ftitution, and fo fimilar in its punith- 
ments to the cruelty of defpotic govern- 
ments.——The fubftitution of hard labour 
or confinement, inftead of the punith- 
ment of death, will be greatly facititated 
by the fortifications ereéting on the ifland 
in the vicinity of New-York. And while 
you are engaged in this bufinef,, it may 
not at the fame time be unworthy of your 
enquiry, whether our fyftem of jurifprue 
dence is not, inother refpects, defedtive, 
in its being fo implicitly borrowed from a 
nation differing from us in manners, ga- 
vernment, and principles of policy. 

While it is evident that the general 
eftablifhment and liberal endowment of 
Academies are highly to be commended, 
and are attended with the moft deneficial 
confeguences—-yet it cannot be denied 
that they are principally confined to the 
children of the opulent, end that a great 
proportion of the community is excluded 
trom their immediate advantages: the 
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eftablifhment ofcommon fehools through- 
out the ftate, is happily calculated to re- 
medy this inconvenience, and will there- 
fore re-engage your early and decided 
confideration. 

I have direéted the ufual returns and 
ftatements to be laid before you, to affift 
you in your deliberations, together with 
fuch other communications as may be ac~ 
ceffary for your information. 

G. CLINTON, 
Greenwich, Jan. 3, 1795- 


On the rsth inftant the Legiflature ad- 
journed from Poughkeepfie to meet at the 
city-hall inghis city, where they are now 
engaged In the public concernsof our ftate. 

Yefterday both houfes of the Legifla- 
ture of this ftate proceeded to the election 
of aFederal Senator; when, in aconfe- 
rence between the fame, it appeared that 
the Hon. Rufus King was re-elected. 

His Excellency Grorce Crinton, 
Governor, and the Hon. Prrrre Van 
CorTLANDT, Lieutenant-Governor of 
this ftate, have, by addrefs to their fellow 
Citizens, fignified their intention of de- 
clining ftanding candidates for the offices 
which they refpedtively fill, at the enfu- 
ing general election. 

A late London paper fays, a frefh plot 
has been difcovered at Rome, againft the 
life of his holinefs the Pope § 1500 per- 
fons are concerned in it, and 58 of them 
arein cuftody. 


CONSULAR-APPOINTMENTS, 

Jofeph Pitcairn, Vice-conful of the 
United Staves of America, at Paris, in 
the Republic of France. —William Vance, 
jun. Conful, &c. for the port of Morlaix, 
in the Republic of France.—Philip Fe- 
licchy, Conful, &c. for the port ef Leg- 
horn.==John Miller Ruflel, Conful, &e. 
for the port of Peterfburg, in the domi- 
nions of her Imperial Majefty. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE MINISTER 
FROM THE SPANISH CouRT, 

John Stoughton, Eiq; Conful for the 
ftates of New- Hampbhire, Maffachufetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland, and Ver- 
mont, with refidence at Bofton.— Jofeph 
Wifeman, Efg; Vice confel for the fame 
ftates, with refident at Newport.—Tho- 
mas Stoughton, Efq; Confu! of the ftate 
of New-York, with refidence at that 
capital.-—John B. Bernabeu, Efq; Con- 
ful.for the ftate of Maryland, with refi- 
gence at Baltimore.—Anthony Argote 
Villalobus, Eig; Conful for the ttates of 
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Virginia and Kentucky, with tefidence 
at Norfolk.—-James Morphy, Efq; Con. 
ful for the ftates of North and South. 
Carolina and Georgia, with refidence 
at Charlefton. 


MARRIAGES. == 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
James Marth, to Mifs Eliza Meeks.— 
Mr. Francis Bernard Maximiliam Menie, 
to Mifs Abigail Stout.—Ms:. T. Bennis, 
to Mifs Ann Bernard.—Mr. George Ar. 
nold, to Mifs Eleanor Ramfay.—Mr. El- 
bert Roofevelt, t» Mifs Jane Curtenius— 
Mr. Thomas Cornwall, to Mifs Eliza. 
beth Ackerman.—Mr. David King, to 
Mifs Elizabeth Bell.—-Mr. Jofeph Tho- 
mas, to Mifs Flora Lancafter.—Mr. W. 
Lord, to Mifs Ann Cooke—Mr. John 
Fowler, to Mifs Jane Smith.—Mr, R. 
Solomons, to Mifs Betfey Burris.—Mr, 
Peter Kemble, to Mifs Eliza Nifbett— 
Mr. Daniel Strickland, to Mifs Eliza 
beth Rowe.—Mr. John Wright, to Mifs 
Hannah Goodballet.—-Mr.. Jof. Thomp- 
fon, to Mifs Catharine Miller. 

On Long-Ifland.—At Cow-neck, 
Mr. James Smith, jun. to Mifs J. Snell. 

At Jamaica.—Mr. T. Schenck, jun. 
to Mits Gitty Cornell. 

In New-Jerfey.—At Elizabeth-town, 
Mr.J. Haines,to Mifs Margaret Smith. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Rev, 
Mr. Jofeph Pilmore, to Mrs. Wood 
Rev. Dr. William Rogers, to Mifs Sufan 
Marth. ; 

In Conne@icut.—At Danbury, Mr. 
Bethel Morris, to Mifs Lucy Wildman. 
—Matthew Deal Whittlefey, Eig; © 
Milfs Hannah White.. 


—DEATHS 

In New-York.—lIn the capital, Mis 
Harriot Banyer.—Mrs. Elizabeth Cogf- 
well.-Capt. John Palmer, aged 61.— 
Mrs. Hannah Cutting.—-Mr. N. Dela 
plane-—Mr. Thomas M. Clark.--Mr 
Amenda Seymour.—Mrs. Sands, confort 
of Comfort Sands, Efq.—Capt. Charles 
Langreel. 

In Virginia. —At Winchefter, Ger 
Daniel Roberdeau. 

In Georgia.—At Avgufta, Mr. Agnes 
Dallas. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr, 
Daniel Tyfon. xg! 

In Conne€ticut.—At Danbury, Mr. 
Phzbe Gaylord, aged 83. 4 

4t Coventry, Rev. Jofeph Hunting- 
ton, D, D. aged 68. ; 
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